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Apollo 13 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presentation of the 
Presidential Medal of Freedom to the Apollo Mission 
Operations Teamin Houston. April 18, 1970 


Dr. Paine, Mrs. Lovell, Mrs. Haise, Mr. and Mrs. Swigert, 
all of the members of the NASA team who are here, and 
members of your families who are here in such great num- 
bers today: 

I have a very special honor, first as President of the 
United States to speak for all of the American people in 
expressing appreciation to the men and women on the 
ground who made it possible for the men to return to 
earth. We express our appreciation to you. 

But I also am authorized to do something that even in 
this office I cannot usually do, and that is to speak not 
just for Americans but to speak for people all over the 
world. 

There has poured into the White House in these past 
24 hours, an unprecedented number of wires and letters 
and cables. There has poured in the kind of messages that 
have told me over and over again that it is vitally im- 
portant to convey to the wives, to the astronauts, and to 
the men and women on the ground at NASA the fact that 
not just Americans but people all over the world, not just 
people in the free world but people in the Communist 
world, people of all religions, of all faiths, of all political 
beliefs, that they also were on that trip with these men. 

I could read many, many wires today that express those 
sentiments. I have one that I think perhaps summarizes 
them as well as any. I read it to you. 

“To the President of the United States: 

“For the safe return of three astronauts, we express 
profound gratitude to God, to men of science and to all 
those who contributed to make this possible. 


“To Your Excellency and to the people of the United 
States, we give assurance of deep admiration for the great 
skill employed and courage shown in the carrying out of 
this extraordinary undertaking which has held the atten- 
tion and the hope of the world. 
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“To the heroes of the day and to their families go our 
joyful best wishes.” 

That message expresses the sentiment that runs 
through all of them. It happens to be from Pope Paul. 

I would also mention something else: that in these last 
few days never have so many people on this earth in all 
nations thought together so much, shared an experience 
together so much, and never have they prayed so much 
for the success of this mission. 

I had a man last night at the White House at a dinner 
who came up to me—I know he hasn’t been in church 
for years—and he said, “I never prayed so hard in my 
life as I prayed these last 3 or 4 days.” 


I know that whatever our religious faith may be, what- 
ever our differences in this respect are, that we know that 
through our prayers we helped to participate in this suc- 
cessful recovery. 

But let me say one other thing. I think it is important 
that out of this mission we recognize that it was not a 
failure. I remember when I called Captain Lovell, he said 
he was sorry that they were unable to complete their mis- 
sion of landing on the moon. I would reply in this way: 
The three astronauts did not reach the moon but they 
reached the hearts of millions of people in America and 
in the world. They reminded us in these days when we 
have this magnificent technocracy, that men do count, the 
individual does count. They reminded us that in these 
days machines can go wrong and that when machines go 
wrong, then the man or the woman, as the case may be, 
really counts. They reminded us, for example, of a truth 
that every astronaut has said when he has returned from 
a successful space flight, but that we have not paid too 
much attention to. 

I know that when I have welcomed each group at the 
White House, their first statement is, “We could not have 
done it without the help of hundreds, thousands of people 
on the ground.” They point out that there are 6,000 
major components in an astronaut operation and if some- 
thing goes wrong with any one of those 6,000 major com- 
ponents the whole thing may prove to be a failure. They 
say that and we usually think in terms of “That is just the 
man carrying the ball giving the credit to the blockers 
when really we know he did it.” 
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But now we know. We are reminded of the fact that the 
men and women on the ground do count, that those hours 
that they spent were worth spending. And I use this one 
example to indicate it. 

There were a number of contingency plans that had to 
go into effect when this accident occurred. They took 
care of most of the difficulties. But there were some things 
that occurred that nobody could have planned for. We 
just didn’t expect it to happen that way. 

President Eisenhower often used to say around the Se- 
curity Council table that it had been his experience in a 
really great crisis that plans were useless but that planning 
was indispensable. And so it was in this case. 

When the problem was how to bring into the LEM 
from the command module the carbon dioxide absorbent, 
there was no plan, no contingency. Nobody ever thought 
that could happen. But then here in this great organiza- 
tion, men came into play. They are men whose names sim- 
ply represent the whole team: Smiley, Correale. And they 
had a jerrybuilt operation which worked and had that not 
occurred these men would not have gotten back. That is 
only one example to prove the magnificent teamwork of 
the whole group, how the years of preparation paid off. 

So, as President of the United States, I wanted the op- 
portunity to thank everybody who had helped to make this 
flight a success, the success that it was, and all the others 
asuccess. I called Dr. Paine immediately after splashdown 
and said, “I would like to do that.” He said, “How many 
days or weeks or years do you have? There are about 
300,000 we would like to thank.” I said, “Then I will 
come down to Houston and present the Medal of Freedom 
to you, Dr. Paine, for the whole NASA organization.” 
Now we see the greatness of a really superb executive. His 

response was, “No, not to me. Let me think a moment and 
I will tell you who it ought to be to.” He said, “Let’s give 
it to the Apollo mission operations team” and he sug- 
gested that we have on this platform today the members 
of that team: Sig Sjoberg, Glynn Lunney, Milt Windler, 
Gerald Griffin, and Gene Kranz. They are here and I 
wonder if they would all stand, please. 

Mr. Sjoberg, I am sure that when I see the three as- 
tronauts in Hawaii a few hours from now, they will say 
from their hearts, “Never have so few owed so much to so 
many.” 

It is now my proud honor to present to the Apollo 13 
mission operations team the highest civilian award in the 
United States, the Medal of Freedom. 

Tread the citation: 


“We often speak of scientific ‘miracles’-—forgetting 
that these are not miraculous happenings at all, but rather 


the product of hard work, long hours and disciplined 
intelligence. 


“The men and women of the Apollo mission operations 
team performed such a miracle, transforming potential 
tragedy into one of the most dramatic rescues of all time. 
Years of intense preparation made this rescue possible. 
The skill, coordination and performance under pressure 
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of the mission operations team made it happen. Three 
brave astronauts are alive and on Earth because of their 
dedication, and because at the critical moments the people 
of that team were wise enough and self-possessed enough 
to make the right decisions. Their extraordinary feat is a 
tribute to man’s ingenuity, to his resourcefulness and to his 
courage.” 

Sicurp A. Syoserc. Mr. President, all of us here at the 
Manned Spacecraft Center and indeed people throughout 
the country and world who had the opportunity to partic- 
ipate in Apollo 13, are extremely grateful for this award. 

Thank God for the return of the astronauts. 

Thank you. 

THE PresweENT. You know, a President learns a great 
deal on a trip like this. I had to learn how to pronounce 
Sjoberg. 

Now we leave you to go to Hawaii where we will present 
the Medal of Freedom to the three astronauts. Their wives 
and Mr. and Mrs. Swigert will accompany us. 

I know that you will want us to take from you the best 
wishes and congratulations from the men and women 
on the ground to the men who came back from space. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 11:15 a.m., c.s.t., at the Manned 
Spacecraft Center, Houston, Tex. The Medal of Freedom was 


accepted on behalf of the Apollo mission operations team by Sigurd 
A. Sjoberg, Director of Flight Operations. 


Apollo 13 


Remarks of the President and Capt. James A. Lovell, Jr., 
USN, Upon Presentation of the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom to the Apollo 13 Astronauts in Honolulu. 

April 18, 1970 


Tue Preswent. Captain Lovell, it is my proud honor 
on behalf of a grateful and proud nation to welcome you 
and your colleagues back to the United States of America. 

On this occasion I am very proud to speak not just 
for 200 million Americans, but for people around this 
world. We have received over 100 messages from foreign 
governments—from the Soviet Union, from Poland, other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, from countries in the 
free world. This is truly a welcome from all the people of 
the world to three very brave men. 

I recall, Captain, that when I spoke to you on the 
phone, you said that you regretted that you were unable 
to complete your mission. I hereby declare that this was 
a successful mission, a great mission on behalf of your 
country. 

Your mission served the cause of the space program 
because of what you did. It means that future manned 
flights which will be made by our space program will be 
safer. Your mission served the cause of international 
understanding and good will. 








I think I can truthfully say that never before in the 
history of man have more people watched together, prayed 
together, and rejoiced together at your safe return, than 
on this occasion. 

You did not reach the moon but you reached the hearts 
of millions of people on earth by what you did. 

Finally, your mission served your country. It served to 
remind us all of our proud heritage as a nation; to remind 
us that in this age of technicians and scientific marvels, 
that the individual still counts; that in a crisis, the char- 
acter of a man or of men will make the difference. 

As we look at what you have done, we realize that 
greatness comes not simply in triumph but in adversity. 
It has been said that adversity introduces a man to him- 
self. Ladies and gentlemen, I present to you three men who 
have been introduced to themselves as much as anybody 
in the whole history of men. 

Now I have the proud honor to present the highest 
civilian award that can be presented in the United States 
of America, the Medal of Freedom. 

I will now read the citation: 

To James Arthur Lovell, Jr., to Fred Wallace Haise, 
Jr., to John Leonard Swigert, Jr.: 

The citation on each of your medals will read as 
follows: 

“Adversity brings out the character of a man. Con- 
fronted suddenly and unexpectedly with grave peril in 
the far reaches of space, he demonstrated a calm courage 
and quiet heroism that stand as an example to men every- 
where. His safe return is a triumph of the human spirit— 
of those special qualities of man himself we rely on when 
machines fail, and that we rely on also for those things 
that machines cannot do. 

“From the start, the exploration of space has been 
hazardous adventure. The voyage of Apollo 13 drama- 
tized its risks. The men of Apollo 13, by their poise and 
skill under the most intense kind of pressure, epitomized 
the character that accepts danger and surmounts it. 
Theirs is the spirit that built America. With gratitude and 
admiration, America salutes their spirit and their 
achievement.” 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I think we would also 
want to pay our respects to three very brave women, two 
wives, one mother, and a very brave father. Would they 
please stand? 

Before I ask Captain Lovell to respond on behalf of 
this great crew, I have one personal matter that I want 
to mention to Mr. Swigert. I noticed that he had a little 
problem about filing his income tax return. Don’t worry 
about it. I happen to know the collector. [Laughter.] 

Captain Lovell. 

Captain Lovett. Mr. President, distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen: 

Needless to say, it is a very proud day for the three of 
us to be back here, to be back on earth again. We are 
very happy to be here. We had some very trying mo- 
ments in the last week. 
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I can recall about a year and a half ago when we were 
coming home on Apollo 8, and we looked back on earth 
and we had mentioned then that the earth was really the 
only place we had to go to. It was the only place that had 
color. It was the only place we could see in the universe 
that had life, that had warmth and was home to us. 


But I was safely tucked in a nice, warm spacecraft with 
all systems functioning and I really wasn’t too worried, 
In Apollo 13 on the way home the situation was a little 
different. I recall the same words I had said a year and 
a half ago, and I wondered just when and how we would 
get back. 

But I think the secret was the fact that we have in 
America something which has always been part of us and 
that is teamwork. Just as Fred and Jack and I tried to 
work as a team up there, we had hundreds of people on 
the ground that really saw to it that we got back home 
safely. It was these people who gave us instructions, who 
tracked us, who watched our systems, that we owe a debt 
of gratitude to. So, on behalf of the three of us, we are 
glad to be home and we are glad to be part of America. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 4:41 p.m., Hawaii time, at the 
Honolulu International Airport, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


National Day of Prayer and 
Thanksgiving 


The President’s Remarks at Church Services at the 
Kawaiahao Churchin Honolulu. April 19, 1970 


Reverend Akaka, all those present at this thanksgiving 
and worship service today: 

It is indeed a very great honor for me to be here for 
two reasons; one, because, as you know, when we learned 
of the safe return of our astronauts, I asked that the Nation 
observe a National Day of Prayer and Thanksgiving to- 
day. We had scheduled in the White House today one of 
our White House worship services, and I had to postpone 
that because I could not quite get back to Washington for 
that service. 


I wanted to attend a service, and it seemed to me that 
the most appropriate service to attend in Hawaii was at 
this great church, with all of its history that is here, and 
also knowing from my wife, who has been here with our 
two daughters, what a truly fine place of worship it is, and 
also having in mind the fact that today, at the next service, 
your regular service, you will be commemorating the 150th 
anniversary of Christianity in this State, what was then 
these islands. 

And so, I am privileged to be here, first, as President 
of the United States, in my official capacity, and, second, 
as one who recognizes the enormous historical event that 
you will be commemorating in just an hour. 
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I would like to say just one further word with regard 
to the event that we have all been watching over this past 
week. We think of it in terms of the technological prob- 
lems. We think of it in terms of the fact that brave men 
returned to earth, not only because of their own bravery, 
but because of the great courage and skill and ability of 
the men on the ground. 

I think also this event reminded us of other things we 
sometimes forget. It reminded us that machines, no 
matter how very perfect they may be developed, some- 
times can develop troubles, and then people count. 

It reminded us also of the fact that in this Nation we 
have men and women of great character and strength— 
character and strength that comes through when they are 
in trouble. We think of these very great troubles that 
our astronauts faced with such courage. 


Let us also remember that there are people all over 
this land, in their daily lives, who face troubles that in their 
own way perhaps may be as great. But what really counts 
is not how well a person does when things go well, but 
how he reacts when he faces tragedy or the possibility of 
tragedy. And here we all shared it. 

We are also reminded of something else; of the true 
brotherhood of man. There are great political differ- 
ences that divide the world today. There are very deep 
ideological differences that divide the world today. But 
when it was learned that these men were in danger, there 
poured into the White House from all over the world 
messages from the Communist countries and the non- 
Communist countries, from people of various religions, 
saying that they wished their best, offering their assistance. 


When they learned that they were back, there was an 
outpouring of relief and rejoicing from people, regard- 
less of their political or religious differences. 

What does this mean? It means that wherever people 
live in this world, wherever they are, that they value 
human life and they thought of these three men not as 
Americans, but as human beings, courageous men, and 
they wanted them to be saved. 


If only we could think in that way about every in- 
dividual on this earth, we could truly have a world of 
peace. 


Finally, I would say to Reverend Akaka, on this occa- 
sion that you celebrate the 150th anniversary of Chris- 
tianity, that this event reminded us that in these days of 
growing materialism, deep down there is still a great 
religious faith in this Nation. 


I think more people prayed last week than perhaps have 
prayed in many years in this country, and the very fact 
that they did indicates that the religious strength of this 
country, something we often take for granted, and some- 
thing that sometimes, particularly now, seems to be weak- 
ening in some areas, that it is there in times of trouble. 
Let us remember that if we turn to spiritual help, if we 
pray for the assistance of God when we were faced with 
this very great potential tragedy and this great trouble, let 





us remember we have come a long way in this country 
because we have had faith in God. 

Let us not forget it again. Let us remember that the 
future will be better if we continue that faith and develop 
it in great churches like this Sunday after Sunday, day 
after day. 

[The text of the sermon by the Reverend Dr. Abraham K. Akaka 
was aiso released as follows:] 

Today we gather before Almighty God to give thanks 
to Him from Whom we and our Nation derive our life, 
our nobility, and in Whom is the promise of peace on 
earth for all mankind. 

Three hundred fifty years ago our founding fathers 
landed at Plymouth on the shore of Cape Cod Bay in 
Massachusetts. There were merely a handful of people, 
but what a very special people they were, for their inner 
qualities became the character of our Nation. 

Led by William Bradford, they considered themselves 
pilgrims and strangers upon the earth. Like the pilgrim 
Abraham, thousands of years before, our fathers felt called 
of God to seek the city that hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God. 

Almost half their number were destroyed by that first 
severe winter of 1620. Yet, when summer came they set 
apart a day of Thanksgiving to show their gratitude to 
God that they were still alive. 

Our astronauts, and we also, know how they felt. It was 
upon such faithful and courageous souls as these that the 
future of our Nation depended. 

One hundred fifty years ago, our missionary fathers 
landed in Honolulu and held their service of thanksgiving 
and of hope. They also were a mere handful of people, in- 
spired by our revered Okukaaihia to bring the gospel of 
Christ to my ancestors in these islands. Our missionaries, 
too, were called of God to build in these islands a city that 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is God. 


Their voyage on the great Thaddeus took over 5 
months. That is 40 times longer than today’s trip to the 
moon. But here they suffered privations of many kinds, 
but their deep compassion, their indiscourageable faith, 
their undaunted courage, helped to make this the greatest 
single creative influence in Hawaii's whole development 
over the past century and a half, educationally, economi- 
cally, politically, religiously. It was upon such as these 
that the good future of Hawaii depended. 

And now the mantle of this triumphant spirit rests upon 
our President, on the astronauts, like a beautiful miali 
ilemiali, which I hope to present to our President after the 
service—these leis. 

But what a great and holy ancestry is ours, and what 
great prospects for seeking in this space age the city of 
God are opening before us. Like our forefathers we, too, 
are launchers of a great experiment, an experiment in hu- 
man exploration, uplift, and freedom. Our forefathers 
were a people of deep religious faith and they sought to 
translate their spiritual convictions into living reality. This 
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is the task that God puts before us in our Nation and 
world today. 

As we gather here to give thanks for the safe return 
of James Lovell, Fred Haise, and John Swigert, our 
hearts’ prayer of gratitude and hope is, “God, let our striv- 
ing lead to one nation, one humanity, indivisible, with 
aloha, justice, and peace for all.” 

Since that first chilling moment last Monday night 
when Houston shared the news of the serious accident in 
space, the hopes and the fears of our Nation and the 
world were met in prayers for the successful return of our 
pioneer pilgrims. 

And God answered our prayers. Today, instead of 
mourning their death in space, we are privileged to join 
our hearts and souls with all our brothers and sisters across 
our Nation and world in thanksgiving for a providential 
return. 


Prior to the safe landing, as our President indicated, 
when it seemed as if a storm in the Pacific would make the 
splashdown and rescue dangerous and difficult, at that 
point a beautiful thing happened: Sister nations extended 
a helping hand to us and in that holy moment of shared 
concern a fellowship of aloha that was worldwide became 
a reality. Out of this sharing of a great peril came a holy 
joy that moved us a step closer to our world of tomorrow, 
to that city that hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God. 


God is offering to us who are Americans and he is offer- 
ing to all our brothers and sisters of every race and nation 
the gift of a new heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. But how do we accept that holy gift in 
such a time as this? How can we help build the one nation, 
the one world, the one humanity, the cleaner earth and sea 
and sky, the peaceful world for which all yearn? 


We can do it by translating our thanksgiving into 
“thanks living.” By helping tune the strings of our world 
to God. To illustrate, every man can be a witness to the 
fact that whether we be from the west or the east or the 
north or the south, whether we are white, brown, yellow, 
or black, whether we be Judeo-Christian, Hindu, Moslem, 
Buddhist, Confucianist or something else, whether we 
be parents or children, professors or students, we all 
belong on God’s good earth. 


We can show people that on God’s ukulele no string 
says to any other, “You don’t belong” or “You must look 
and sound like me.” In a one-string ukulele or a ukulele 
whose strings all have the same sound, such a ukulele 
would be terrible. Also, each string must find its right 
pitch and that right pitch comes from the tuner, from 
God. No string can say, “I don’t need God, I will set my 
own pitch.” See what that does to the world. 

The right pitch for every string from God is not “Be 
white” or “Be black” or “Be brown” or “Be yellow.” 
God’s pitch is simply, “Do justly. Be fair. Be merciful. 
Walk humbly and in tune with God.” Only then can 
white or black or brown or yellow be truly beautiful and 
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only then can our privilege or individuality as races or 
nations result in the miracle of harmony. 

This is a city of God, the strings in tune. This is the 
city of God that our spacemen and you and I and all men 
are being called to build today. 

Let our prayer of thanksgiving for astronauts go one 
step further. Let it be your and my only commitment to 
God, to make the next great task in our historical progres. 
sion the tuning of the strings of our world, the tuning to 
Him in Whom is our peace. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:30 a.m., Hawaii time. 


Departure From Honolulu 


The President’s Informal Remarks at Hickam Air Force 
Base. April 19, 1970 


It was worth coming all the way to Hawaii just to hear 
this service. I have heard many services in my life, but 
I have never heard a sermon that was more eloquent, 
more appropriate, and timely for not only this event, this 
day, but for this period in the history of this world. 

I wish it could be heard all over the world. I wish he 
could bring this message the way that he speaks it, and 
its content, the delivery, and particularly the spirit of it, 
not only here, but other places. I told him that I don’t 
know whether we can arrange this, but I invited him to 
speak at the White House and to bring the choir with 
him. We are going to try to find some angel, I mean an 
angel on earth, who will take care of that, because I think 
it would be a very fine service at the White House. 

It was really one of the most moving and meaningful 
religious services I have attended, and I have attended a 
great number of very fine services. 





The briefing was on the whole Pacific area. 

I am going to put some of the finishing touches on my 
Vietnam speech this afternoon on the plane, and 
tomorrow. 

The briefing this morning was very helpful. It was 
about an hour and a half, from 7:30 to 9:00. 

NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 10:45 a.m., Hawaii 


time. As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Arrival in California 


The President’s Remarks at El Toro Marine Corps Ait 
Station. April 19, 1970 


We want to thank all of you for coming out and giving 
us such a wonderful welcome here at home in California. 
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or | As we went down the bench here to meet a few of _ men like that, men who despite the mechanical backing 
. you—and I only wish time permitted meeting everybody _ that they had, and all the scientific genius that made their 
who is here—the question that was asked most often was, __ flight possible, who, when that mechanical material no 
- “How are the astronauts?” longer came through for them, that they responded with 
" I can only tell you that going from Washington first to _ the individual capacity that they had within them. 
» Houston and then to Hawaii and meeting the astronauts I also would like to point out as I did when I was in 
“ when they returned to the United States was one of the —_ Houston yesterday, and as they themselves said, as Cap- 
to most memorable events of our lives, as well as, 1am sure, _ tain Lovell said when I presented the Medal of Freedom 
of all of you who had the opportunity to witness it. to them, that it would not have been possible for them to 
When you ask how they are, I can tell you that return to earth had it not been for the fact that there in 
| physically they look as if they had just been on—well, I Houston and at tracking stations around the world, there 
was going to say on the way from San Clemente to Los were hundreds, yes, thousands of people on the ground 
Angeles, but that is a pretty hard ride—but I thought who did the planning and who helped make the decisions 
when they came off the plane it was obvious that their —_ that brought them back. 
spirit was high. This was truly a great team effort. It was a great 
It was also quite clear that these men who had suf- triumph for the spirit of America. It made you realize 
, fered such a great ordeal and confronted such a tre- why this isa really great country. I am very proud to have 
: mendous problem had come through with the great been there to give your greetings to them and I can tell 
American ability to surmount a difficulty—to surmount you that they send their very best to you, as I return to 
ar it and come out stronger as a result of it. California. 
ut I just want to say this: As I met them I felt enormously Thank you. 
t, proud of this country, proud that this Nation produces NoTE: The President spoke at 5:31 p.m., P.s.t. 
is 
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. REPORT ON VIETNAM 
th 
in | The President’s Address to the Nation. April 20, 1970 
k | ; ; 
Good evening, my fellow Americans: 
ul I have requested this television and radio time tonight to give you a 
a progress report on our plan to bring a just peace to Vietnam. 
When I first outlined our program last June, I stated that the rate 
of American withdrawals from Vietnam would depend on three cri- 
teria—progress in the training of the South Vietnamese, progress in the 
y | Paris negotiations, and the level of enemy activity. 
id Tonight I am pleased to report that progress in training and equip- 
ping South Vietnamese forces has substantially exceeded our original 
as expectations last June. 
: Very significant advances have also been made in pacification. 
Although we recognize that problems remain, these are encouraging 
trends. 


However, I must report with regret that no progress has taken place 
on the negotiating front. The enemy still demands that we unilaterally 
and unconditionally withdraw all American forces, that in the process 
we overthrow the elected Government of South Vietnam, and that the 
United States accept a political settlement that would have the practical 
consequence of the forcible imposition of a Communist government upon 
] the people of South Vietnam. 

. - That would mean humiliation and defeat for the United States. This 
we cannot and will not accept. 
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Let me now turn to the third criteria for troop withdrawals—the 
level of enemy activity. In several areas since December, that level has 
substantially increased. 

In recent months Hanoi has sent thousands more of their soldiers 
to launch new offensives in neutral Laos in violation of the Geneva 
Accords of 1962 to which they were signatories. 

South of Laos, almost 40,000 Communist troops are now conducting 
overt aggression against Cambodia, a small neutralist country that the 
Communists have used for years as a base for attack upon South Vietnam 
in violation of the Geneva Accords of 1954 to which they were also 
signatories. 

This follows the consistent pattern of North Vietnamese aggression 
in Indochina. During the past 8 years they have sent tens of thousands 
of troops into all three countries of the peninsula and across every single 
common border. 

Men and supplies continue to pour down the Ho Chi Minh trail; 
and in the past 2 weeks, the Communists have stepped up their attacks 
upon allied forces in South Vietnam. 

However, despite this new enemy activity, there has been an overall 
decline in enemy force levels in South Vietnam since December. 

As the enemy force levels have declined and as the South Vietnamese 
have assumed more of the burden of battle, American casualties have 
declined. 

I am glad to be able to report tonight that in the first 3 months of 
1970, the number of Americans killed in action dropped to the lowest first 
quarter level in 5 years. | 

In June, a year ago, when we began troop withdrawals, we did so 
on a “cut and try” basis—with no certainty that the program would be 
successful. In June we announced withdrawal of 25,000 American 
troops; in September another 35,000 and then in December 50,000 more. 
These withdrawals have now been completed and as of April 15, a total 
of 115,500 men have returned home from Vietnam. 

We have now reached a point where we can confidently move from 
a period of “cut and try” to a longer-range program for the replacement 
of Americans by South Vietnamese troops. 

I am, therefore, tonight announcing plans for the withdrawal of 
an additional 150,000 American troops to be completed during the spring 
of next year. This will bring a total reduction of 265,500 men in our 
Armed Forces in Vietnam below the level that existed when we took 
office 15 months ago. 


The timing and pace of these new withdrawals within the overall 
schedule will be determined by our best judgment of the current military 
and diplomatic situation. 

This far-reaching decision was made after consultation with our 


commanders in the field and it has the approval of the Government of 
South Vietnam. 


Now, viewed against the enemy’s escalation in Laos and Cambodia, 
and in view of the stepped-up attacks this month in South Vietnam, 
this decision clearly involves risks. 

But I again remind the leaders of North Vietnam that while we 
are taking these risks for peace, they will be taking grave risks should 
they attempt to use the occasion to jeopardize the security of our remain- 
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ing forces in Vietnam by increased military action in Vietnam, in 
Cambodia, or in Laos. 

I repeat what I said November 3d and December 15th. If I con- 
clude that increased enemy action jeopardizes our remaining forces in 
Vietnam, I shall not hesitate to take strong and effective measures to 
deal with that situation. 

My responsibility as Commander in Chief of our Armed Forces 
is for the safety of our men, and I shall meet that responsibility. The 
decision I have announced tonight to withdraw 150,000 more men over 
the next year is based entirely on the progress of our Vietnamization 
program. 

There is a better, shorter path to peace—through negotiations. We 
shall withdraw more than 150,000 over the next year if we make progress 
on the negotiating front. 

Had the other side responded positively at Paris to our offer of 
May 14 last year, most American and foreign troops would have left 
South Vietnam by now. 

A political settlement is the heart of the matter. That is what the 
fighting in Indochina has been about over the past 30 years. 

Now, we have noted with interest the recent statement by Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister Malik concerning a possible new Geneva 
Conference on Indochina. 

We do not yet know the full implications of this statement. It is 
in the spirit of the letters I wrote on April 7, to signatories of the 1962 
Geneva Accords urging consultations and observance of the Accords. 
We have consistently said we were willing to explore any reasonable 
path to peace. We are in the process of exploring this one. 

But whatever the fate of this particular move we are ready for 
a settlement fair to everyone. 

Let me briefly review for you the principles that govern our view 
of a just political settlement. 

First, our overriding objective is a political solution that reflects the 
will of the South Vietnamese people and allows them to determine their 
future without outside interference. 

I again reaffirm this Government’s acceptance of eventual, total 
withdrawal of American troops. In turn, we must see the permanent 
withdrawal of all North Vietnamese troops and be given reasonable 
assurances that they will not return. 

Second, a fair political solution should reflect the existing relation- 
ship of political forces within South Vietnam. We recognize the 
complexity of shaping machinery that would fairly apportion political 
power in South Vietnam. We are flexible; we have offered nothing on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

And third, we will abide by the outcome of the political process 
agreed upon. President Thieu and I have repeatedly stated our willingness 
to accept the free decision of the South Vietnamese people. But we will 
not agree to the arrogant demand that the elected leaders of the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam be overthrown before real negotiations begin. 

Let me briefly review the record of our efforts to end the war in 
Vietnam through negotiations. 

We were told repeatedly in the past that our adversaries would 
‘negotiate seriously 
—if only we stopped the bombing of North Vietnam; 
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—if only we began withdrawing our forces from South Vietnam; 

— if only we dealt with the National Liberation Front as one of the 

parties to the negotiations; 

—if only we would agree in principle to removal of all of our forces 

from Vietnam. 

We have taken all these steps. 

The United States, over a year and a half ago, stopped all bombing 
of North Vietnam. Long ago we agreed to negotiate with the National 
Liberation Front as one of the parties. We have already withdrawn 
115,500 American troops. Tonight I have announced a decision to reduce 
American force levels by a quarter of a million men from what they were 
15 months ago. We have offered repeatedly to withdraw all of our troops 
if the North Vietnamese would withdraw theirs. We have taken risks 
for peace that every fair and objective man can readily recognize. 

And still there is no progress at the negotiating table. 

It is Hanoi and Hanoi alone that stands today blocking the path to 
a just peace for all the peoples of Southeast Asia. 

When our astronauts returned safely to earth last Friday, the whole 
world rejoiced with us. We could have had no more eloquent demonstra- 
tion of a profound truth—that the greatest force working for peace in 
the world today is the fact that men and women everywhere, regardless 
of differences in race, religion, nationality, or political philosophy, value 
the life of a human being. We were as one as we thought of those brave 
men, their wives, their children, their parents. 

The death of a single man in war, whether he is an American, a 
South Vietnamese, a Vietcong, or a North Vietnamese, is a human 
tragedy. That is why we want to end this war and achieve a just peace. 
We call upon our adversaries to join us in working at the conference 
table toward that goal. 

No Presidential statement on Vietnam would be complete without 
an expression of our concern for the fate of the American prisoners 
of war. 

The callous exploitation of the anxieties and anguish of the parents, 
the wives, the children of these brave men, as negotiating pawns, is an 
unforgivable breach of the elementary rules of conduct between civilized 
peoples. We shall continue to make every possible effort to get Hanoi to 
provide information on the whereabouts of all prisoners; to allow them 
to communicate with their families; to permit inspection of prisoners-of- 
war camps; and to provide for the early release of at least the sick and 
the wounded. 

My fellow Americans, 5 years ago American combat troops were first 
sent to Vietnam. The war since that time has been the longest and one of 
the most costly and difficult conflicts in our history. 

The decision I have announced tonight means that we finally have 
in sight the just peace we are seeking. We can now say with confidence 
that pacification is succeeding. We can now say with confidence that the 
South Vietnamese can develop the capability for their own defense. And 
we can say with confidence that all American combat torces can and will 
be withdrawn. 

I could not make these statements tonight had it not been for the 
dedication, the bravery, the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of young 
men who have served in Vietnam. Nor could I have made it had it not 
been for the perseverance of millions of Americans at home. 
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When men write the history of this Nation, they will record that no 
people in the annals of time made greater sacrifices in a more selfless cause 
than the American people sacrificed for the right of 18 million people 
in a faraway land to avoid the imposition of Communist rule against their 
will and for the right of those people to determine their own future free 
of outside interference. 

The enemy has failed to win the war in Vietnam because of three 
basic errors in their strategy. 

They thought they could win a military victory. They have failed 
to do so. 

They thought they could win politically in South Vietnam. They 
have failed to do so. 

They thought they could win politically in the United States. This 
proved to be their most fatal miscalculation. 

In this great free country of ours, we debate—we disagree, some- 
times violently, but the mistake the totalitarians make over and over again 
is to conclude that debate in a free country is proof of weakness. We are 
not a weak people. We are a strong people. America has never been 
defeated in the proud 190-year history of this country, and we shall not 











be defeated in Vietnam. 


Tonight I want to thank the American people for the support you 
have given so generously to the cause of a just peace in Vietnam. 

It is your steadiness and your stamina that the leaders of North 
Vietnam are watching tonight. It is these qualities, as much as any pro- 
posals, that will bring them to negotiate. 

It is America’s resolve, as well as America’s reasonableness, that will 
achieve our goal of a just peace in Vietnam and strengthen the founda- 
tions of a just and lasting peace in the Pacific and throughout the world. 


Thank you and good night. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 6 p.m., P.s.t., in his office at the Western White House 
in San Clemente, Calif. His remarks were broadcast on radio and television. 





President’s Panel on Non-Public 
Education 


Statement by the President Upon Establishing the Panel 
Within the Cominission on School Finance. 


April 21, 1970 


The non-public elementary and secondary schools in 
the United States have long been an integral part of the 
Nation’s educational establishment. They supplement in 
an important way the main task of our public school sys- 
tem. They provide a diversity which our educational sys- 
tem would otherwise lack. They give a spur of competition 
to the public schools—through which educational innova- 
tions come; both systems benefit, and progress results. 

Should any single school system—public or private— 
¢ver acquire a complete monopoly over the education of 
our children, the result would neither be good for that 
school system nor good for the country. The non-public 
schools also give parents the opportunity to send children 


to a school of their own choice, and of their own religious 
denomination. They offer a wider range of possibilities for 
educational experimentation and special opportunities, 
especially for Spanish-speaking Americans and_ black 
Americans. 

Up to now we have failed to consider the consequences 
of declining enrollments in private elementary and second- 
ary schools, most of them church-supported, which edu- 
cate 11 percent of all pupils—close to 6 million school 
children. 

If most or all private schools were to close or turn pub- 
lic, the added burden on public funds by the end of the 
1970’s would exceed $4 billion per year in operations and 
with an estimated $5 billion more needed for facilities. 

There is an equally important consideration: these 
schools—nonsectarian, Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, and 
other—often add a dimension of spiritual value to educa- 
tion affirming in children a moral code by which to live. 
No government can be indifferent to the potential col- 
lapse of such schools. 
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In my recent message on education I stated that the 
specific problem of parochial schools was to be a particular 
assignment of the Commission on School Finance. 

Today, within that Commission, I am establishing the 
President’s Panel on Non-Public Education to be chaired 
by Dr. Clarence Walton, the president of Catholic Uni- 
versity, and with William G. Saltonstall, the former prin- 
cipal of Phillips Exeter Academy, Ivan Zylstra, the 
administrator of government-school relations for the Na- 
tional Union of Christian Schools, and Bishop William E. 
McManus, the director of education for the Archdiocese 
of Chicago, as initial panel members. 

In their deliberations I urge the panel members to keep 
two considerations in mind. First, our purpose here is not 
to aid religion in particular, but to promote diversity in 
education within the Constitution. Second, that while the 
panel deliberates, non-public schools in the United States 
are closing at the rate of one a day. 

The panel is charged with studying and evaluating the 
problems that confront the non-public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, of reporting on the nature of the crisis 
they confront and of making positive recommendations 
to me for action which will be in the interest of our entire 
national educational system. 


NOTE: For announcement of the membership of the Panel, see the 
following item. 


President’s Panel on Non-Public 
Education 


Announcement of Appointment of the Four-Member 
Panel. April 21, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of a 
four-member President’s Panel on Non-Public Education. 
The Panel is part of the President’s Commission on School 
Finance, established by Executive Order 11513 of 
March 3, 1970. The Panel will study and evaluate the 
problems of non-public elementary and secondary schools 
and make recommendations to the President. 

Members of the Panel on Non-Public Education are: 


CLarENCcE WALTON of Washington, D.C., whom the President has 
designated as Chairman. Walton, 54, has been president of 
Catholic University since 1969. He received his B.A. from the 
University of Scranton in 1937, his M.A. from Syracuse Uni- 
versity in 1938, and his Ph. D. from Catholic University in 
1951. From 1940 to 1946 Walton served in the U.S. Navy, 
attaining the rank of lieutenant. He has held professorships in 
political science and business at Scranton, Duquesne, and 
Columbia Universities. Before assuming his present position he 
was dean of the School of General Studies at Columbia. Walton 
is married to the former Elizabeth Kennedy; they have two 
children. 

Wituram E. McManus of Chicago. McManus, 56, is director of 
education for the Archdiocese of Chicago. He is a 1939 graduate 
of St. Mary Seminary of Mundelein, IIl., and holds an M.A. 
from Catholic University (1942). McManus was ordained as 
a Roman Catholic priest in 1939. He has been involved in 
Catholic educational administration since 1945. He was director 
of schools in the Chicago Archdiocese from 1957 until assum- 
ing his present duties in 1968. 
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Wituiam G. SaLTonsTALL of Marion, Mass. Saltonstall, 64, is 
curator of the Alfred North Whitehead Fellowship Program 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. He received 
his B.S. from Harvard in 1928 and his M.A. in 1931. From 
1946 until 1963 he was principal of Phillips Exeter Academy, 
which he himself had attended as a boy. He was Peace Corps 
Director for Nigeria from 1963 to 1965 and Chairman of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education between 1966 and 1968. 
Saltonstall is married to the former Katharyn Watson; they 
have five children. 

Ivan E. Zytstra of Grand Rapids, Mich. Zylstra, 46, is admin- 
istrator of government-school relations for the National Union 
of Christian Schools. He holds a B.A. from Calvin College 
(1952) and a master’s in education administration from West- 
ern Michigan University (1962). Before taking on his present 
job he spent 16 years in elementary school administrative work 
in Michigan and Iowa. 

On March 3, 1970, the President announced the ap- 
pointment of Neil H. McElroy, former Secretary of 
Defense, as Chairman of the Commission on School 
Finance. No other appointments to the 16-member body 
have been announced. 


Like the School Finance Commission, the Panel formed 
today has a 2-year life span. It will submit interim reports 
to the President and must complete its final report by 
March 3, 1972. 


NOTE: For a statement by the President upon establishing the Panel, 
see the preceding item. 


Commission on Government 
Procurement 


The President’s Remarks Upon Swearing In the 
Members of the Commission. April 22, 1970 


This is the first time that we have used the new press 
facility for the purpose of swearing in a commission or, 
for that matter, any individual. 

I think that it is significant to make three general 
remarks about this Commission on Government 
Procurement. 

First, it was time that this Commission, which will 
report in 2 years, be appointed. This is the first time 
since the Hoover Commission 20 years ago that this 
kind of an extensive study of Government procurement 
has been made. 

Second, the amount is significant. It involves between 
$55 and $60 billion worth of Government expenditures, 
everything from pencils to nuclear submarines, including 
perhaps the facilities for the new press room. 

Consequently, the procedures for procurement, the 
costs that might be avoided or saved, as well as the effi- 
ciency, are among the matters that will be taken up by 
this group in this very extensive study. 

Most important, however, in a broader sense, is how 
this came about. This is truly a bipartisan effort. My 
old friend and neighbor—I say friend and neighbor 
because he represented the district right next to mine 
when I was in the Congress; he was from Montebello, 
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I was from Whittier—Congressman Chet Holifield was 
the man who conceived the idea of the Commission, who 
pushed the legislation through with, of course, some 
Republican support, and I am delighted that he is the 
Vice Chairman of the Commission, and that Perkins 
McGuire, one of the outside members, is the Chairman. 

Now, Judge, if you will swear them in, we will see 
in 2 years whether it was worth doing. 
[At this point, Judge W. Byron Sorrell of the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions administered the oath of office. The Presi- 
dent then resumed speaking.]| 

Mr. Bull, incidentally, will give you your compensation. 
This is, of course, a nonpaid commission, and I would 
not want to compensate you out of anything that I 
received in my official capacity, but I have a friend who 
sells me Presidential signing pens at a very good rate. 
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I wish he would sell them to the Government at the same 
rate. Each of you will get one and that is your compensa- 
tion for the next 2 years. 

Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:22 a.m. in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 

Members of the Commission appointed by the President are 
Robert L. Kunzig, Administrator of General Services; Frank 
Sanders, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Paul W. Beamer of Massa- 
chusetts, Peter Dierks Joers of Arkansas, and E. Perkins McGuire of 
the District of Columbia. Members appointed by the President of 
the Senate are Senator Edward J. Gurney of Florida, Senator 
Henry M. Jackson of Washington, and Richard E. Horner of Cali- 
fornia. Members appointed by the Speaker of the House are Repre- 
sentative Chet Holifield of California, Representative Frank Horton 
of New York, and Joseph W. Barr of Maryland. The Comptroller 
General of the United States, Elmer B. Staats, is a member by law. 

Senator Jackson and Mr. Barr were unable to be present at the 
ceremony. 





FEDERAL DISASTER ASSISTANCE 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing Legislative 
and Administrative Actions. April 22,1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The spirit of neighborliness, the readiness to extend a helping hand in 
time of trouble, is one of the great traditions of this country. In the early 
years of our history, good neighbors were essential in coping with the 
hardships of pioneer life. They are equally essential in meeting the chal- 


lenges of life today. 


The spirit of the good neighbor was particularly evident in 1969 





when natural disasters struck this country in unprecedented numbers 
and with unprecedented force. Twenty-nine major disasters and an untold 
number of smaller disasters were responsible for over 300 deaths and an 
estimated $2 billion in property damage in the last calendar year. Events 
such as the California floods and Hurricane Camille with the Virginia 
floods were exceptionally destructive. 

Private voluntary agencies have traditionally played a crucial role 
during times of disaster. State and local governments are key factors in 
any successful disaster relief effort. Thus the Federal role is only one part 
of the overall response of the Nation. But it is a very important part of 
that response. Under the Federal Disaster Acts of 1950, 1966, and 1969 
and their amendments and under provisions in many other statutes, the 
Federal government works to help individuals through relief and rehabili- 
tation efforts and to assist State and local governments by restoring public 
facilities essential to community life. In 1969 the Federal government 
allocated $150 million for assistance from the President’s Disaster Relief 
Fund—the largest sum for any one year in history. Significant additional 
funds were spent on disaster assistance under other Federal programs. 
A report on our 1969 experience is being provided to the Congress. 

We are confident that the general framework of our present pro- 
gram provides an effective mechanism for channeling Federal disaster 
assistance to individuals and communities. Rather than depending on 
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a specialized disaster assistance agency, the present system makes maxi- 
mum use of existing agencies, centrally coordinated by the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness, to perform tasks in time of emergency which 
are similar to those which they perform in normal circumstances. Our 
present arrangements also encourage constructive and cooperative efforts 
among individuals, local communities, the States and the Federal 
government. 

At the same time, however, we have learned that a number of 
improvements are in order within the existing framework. The last 
Presidential special message on the subject of disaster assistance was 
written 18 years ago. Since that time, this program has grown in a piece- 
meal and often haphazard manner, involving over 50 separate Congres- 
sional enactments and executive actions. This slow development process 
has created a complex program, one which has a number of gaps and 
overlaps and needs increased coordination. It is time for new legislation 
and executive action to make our Federal disaster assistance program 
more effective and efficient. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


To extend and to improve the assistance which the Federal Govern- 
ment can provide in time of major disasters, I am asking the Congress 
to enact the Disaster Assistance Act of 1970. This legislation contains 
a number of specific proposals, the most important of which are the 
following: 


Revenue Maintenance 


When a community experiences a major disaster, the physical 
impact is obvious. What the television camera does not capture, how- 
ever, is the loss of property tax revenue which occurs when a substantial 
portion of a community’s property tax base is destroyed and its essential 
services are disrupted. 

To ease this difficulty, I recommend that the Congress enact a 
property tax revenue maintenance plan. Under this plan, the Federal 
government would be authorized to lend money at favorable interest 
rates to local governments to make up their loss of property tax revenues 
following a major disaster. 


Permanent Repair 


I am asking the Congress for expanded Federal authority to per- 
manently repair or fully replace essential public facilities damaged by 
disasters. This authorization would provide a more effective and practi- 
cal approach to the replacement of damaged public facilities which are 
vital to community life. This Administration would give preference to 
local employees and contractors in repair and rebuilding work. 


Economic Development Assistance 


I am also asking the Congress to amend the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965, so that the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration would provide staff support, technical advice and 
financial assistance to those communities affected by major disasters. 
Such assistance is vital in recovery efforts, particularly when the com- 
munity is attempting to begin long-range rebuilding or redevelopment 
efforts. 
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Disaster Loans 


I am proposing legislation to improve the disaster loan programs 
of the Small Business Administration and of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. These loans are among our principal sources of assistance to 
stricken individuals. The recommended changes would provide for 
improved refinancing, payment deferral, and forgiveness arrangements 
and would assure disaster loans to older citizens. My proposed amend- 
ment would allow the FHA and SBA to provide faster service and would 
therefore promote speedier recovery following disasters. 


Unemployment Compensation 


I am also recommending that the Congress extend for two years 
the expanded unemployment compensation provisions of the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1969. These provisions make temporary income available 
as promptly as possible to help individuals who are unemployed as the 
result of a major disaster. Such assistance to individuals was a new 
feature in the 1969 Act. Before last year, only those unemployed persons 
who could qualify for compensation under the normal unemployment 
insurance programs could receive income protection following a disaster. 
The two-year extension which I recommend would provide time to fully 
evaluate the new provisions and to consider appropriate legislation. 


Housing 


Hurricane Camille provided the greatest test of the Federal govern- 
ment’s ability to provide temporary housing to victims of a major disaster. 
We believe we met that test; at the direction of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness, the Department of Housing and Urban Development was 
able to place more than 5,000 mobile homes in the disaster area. We also 
believe, however, that the language of the law which authorizes such 
activities is confusing. 

Two separate provisions in two different laws are now directed to 
temporary emergency housing. In order to simplify the legislative pro- 
visions that apply to this problem, I propose that the provisions for tempo- 
rary housing in PL 81-875 be amended so that they incorporate many of 
the broad principles of PL 91-79, without sacrificing flexibility. A clari- 
fied version of this law would allow the government to provide temporary 
housing or other emergency shelter—including leased mobile homes or 
other readily fabricated dwellings. 


Debris Removal 


One of the serious problems encountered in Hurricane Camille 
related to the removal of debris from private property. Current legisla- 
tion in this area is confusing and difficult to administer. J am therefore 
proposing corrective legislation that would simplify and speed debris 
removal from private property when it is in the public interest. Again, 
preference would be given to local employees and contractors. 


Disaster Prevention 


In March and April 1969 this Administration conducted a massive 
flood prevention program in the upper Midwest and New England. This 
program—Operation Foresight—was immensely successful ; it prevented 
widespread human suffering and an estimated $200 million in damages, 
at a cost of $20 million. The success of this disaster prevention effort sug- 
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gests that we can do a great deal to avoid or limit the effects of expected 
disasters. Accordingly, I am proposing legislation which would extend the 
Federal government’s authority to assist State and local governments in 
disaster prevention and damage reduction activities. 


Planning Assistance 


The Disaster Relief Act of 1969 authorized one-time matching grants 
to help States formulate better plans for coping with disasters. Almost 
half of the States have already indicated that they will join us in this 
effort and we expect that others will soon follow their lead. I now recom- 
mend that the Congress expand this provision of the 1969 law in order 
to help States review and update these plans on a continuing basis. 

In addition to the major initiatives outlined above, the legislation 
prepared by the Administration includes a number of other changes 
designed to extend the scope and improve the effectiveness of Federal 
assistance. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS 


Legislative changes are not the only improvements which are 
presently required. Our experience indicates that changes in adminis- 
trative procedures can be equally important in providing a more effective 
assistance program. 


Coordination 


To improve coordination of Federal Disaster Assistance efforts, both 
among Federal agencies and among Federal, State, and local officials, 
I am establishing a National Council on Federal Disaster Assistance. 
The Council will be composed of senior officials from Federal agencies 
concerned with disaster assistance and will be chaired by the Director 
of the Office of Emergency Preparedness. 

To further improve coordination of disaster assistance activities in 
the field, I have also directed that the Regional Directors of the Office 
of Emergency Preparedness be included as ad hoc members of the newly 
formed Federal Regional Councils. This improvement will be supple- 
mented by other actions to improve coordination among all levels of 
government, including the Office of Emergency Preparedness regional 
planning conferences with State officials with the first such conference 
this month on the West Coast. 

In addition to improving coordination and developing more com- 
prehensive plans, we need better procedures for continuous communica- 
tion with State and local governments on such matters as disaster 
legislation. The Council of State Governments and such organizations 
as the International City Management Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Counties, the National League of Cities, and the United States 
Conference of Mayors are assisting us in this effort. 


Improvements in disaster assistance also require an improved pro- 
gram of research and evaluation, the results of which are readily avail- 
able to all who can benefit from them. I have therefore directed the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness to act as a central clearing house for 
all Federal research which is related to disasters. 


Assistance to Individuals 


An important objective, particularly in large-scale disasters, is that 
of informing individuals of the assistance which is available and of the 
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places where it can be obtained. To meet this problem, we are expand- 
ing our information efforts and keying those efforts to the needs of the 
individual citizens of the community, particularly those who are poor. 


Whenever a disaster occurs, those who live in the area desperately 
want to be in touch with their friends and relatives who live elsewhere. 
Rescue workers also need better communication facilities within such 
areas. I have therefore asked the Office of Emergency Preparedness to 
provide better emergency communication services to stricken regions 
during times of disaster. 


Just as we make it easier for individuals to get information, so we 
should make it easier for them to get assistance. It should not be neces- 
sary for individuals to travel from one place to another and then to 
still another location in order to obtain the help which various agencies 
of the Federal government are providing. Accordingly, we are develop- 
ing plans to provide “one-stop” service to individuals in disaster areas. 
Representatives of the principal Federal agencies and of the Red Cross, 
as well as caseworkers and legal advisors, will all be available at a single 
assistance center. 


Disaster Assistance Teams 


Disaster stricken communities frequently lack trained personnel who 
can help them make the best possible use of the assistance which is 
available to them from many sources. To meet this need, I have directed 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness to form Federal disaster assistance 
teams to help local communities coordinate the overall assistance effort. 
These teams will be supervised by a Federal Disaster Assistance Coordina- 
tor who will act as an on-the-spot representative of the President in any 
particular disaster area. 


Disaster Insurance 


Our experience with disasters in 1969 clearly demonstrated the need 
for expanded insurance coverage for property owners. The national flood 
insurance sections of the Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968 
presently permit Federal insurance assistance in flood-prone areas and 
we are now implementing that program on an accelerated basis. J am 
also directing that a comprehensive study of property insurance coverage 
for disaster situations be undertaken and that specific recommendations 
be provided me by the end of this year. This study should take into 
account the views of the State insurance authorities, the insurance indus- 
try, lending institutions, and the general public. 


Civil Defense 


The disaster assistance activities of State and local governments 
often are closely related to their civil defense responsibilities. The rela- 
tionship between the Federal government’s disaster assistance and civil 
defense activities should now be carefully reviewed. Accordingly, I have 
asked that such a study be carried out and that its recommendations be 
given to me by December 31, 1970. It is important that any changes in 
this sensitive area be made only after a careful review, one which gives 
special attention to the impact of any suggested change upon national 
security. 
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As we move into a new decade, one of the nation’s major goals is to 
restore a ravaged environment. But we must also be ready to respond 
effectively when nature gets out of control and victimizes our citizens. 

With the improvements I have recommended to the Congress and 
those which I am instituting by Executive action, the disaster assistance 
program of the Federal government will continue to provide outstanding 
public service in times of crisis. This program manifests the extraordinary 
humanitarian spirit of our nation. The changes I have proposed would 
enable it to reflect that spirit even more effectively. 


The White House 
April 22, 1970 


RicHarp Nixon 


NOTE: For Executive Order 11526, establishing the National Council on Federal 
Disaster Assistance, and the President’s message to the Congress transmitting a report 
on Federal disaster assistance in 1969, see the following two items. 





National Council on Federal 
Disaster Assistance 


Executive Order 11526. April 22, 1970 


ESTABLISHING THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL ON FEDERAL 
DISASTER ASSISTANCE 


Wuereas the Congress has enacted a number of statu- 
tory provisions authorizing Federal assistance to areas 
devastated by large-scale disasters; and 

Wuereas the Federal Disaster Act (P.L. 81-875), the 
Federal Disaster Relief Act of 1966 (P.L. 89-769), and 
the Disaster Relief Act of 1969 (P.L. 91-79) are, pur- 
suant to delegations of authority by the President, admin- 
istered by the Director of the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness; and 

Wuereas the Departments of Defense, the Interior, 
Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Housing and Urban Development, and Trans- 
portation, and the Small Business Administration and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, also administer impor- 
tant disaster assistance programs; and 

WHEREAS a prompt and effective Federal response to 
a major disaster requires coordinated action by all of the 
Federal agencies involved ; and 

Wuereas Federal coordination will be served by the 
establishment of a National Council on Federal Disaster 
Assistance: 


Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me as President of the United States, it is ordered as 
follows: 


Section 1. Establishment of Council. (a) There is 
hereby established the National Council on Federal Dis- 
aster Assistance (hereinafter referred to as the “Council” ) 
which shall be composed of the Director of the Office of 


Emergency Preparedness, who shall be the Chairman of 
the Council, and policy level representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Defense, the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, Housing and 
Urban Development, and Transportation, and of the 
Small Business Administration and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, and such other members as the President 
may from time to time designate. 

(b) Representatives of other Federal departments or 
agencies, officials of State and local governments, and 
private citizens may be invited by the Chairman to par- 
ticipate in the deliberations of the Council. 

Sec. 2. Functions of the Council. The Council shall 
advise and assist the Director of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness in: 

(a) Insuring that Federal agencies furnish necessary 
assistance following a large-scale disaster on a priority 
basis to the Federal Coordinating Officer appointed by 
the President to operate under the Director, Office of 
Emergency Preparedness, pursuant to Section 9 of the 
Disaster Relief Act of 1969; 

(b) Developing policies and programs to provide a 
strong and integrated total Federal disaster assistance 
effort; 

(c) Stimulating cooperation and the sharing of data, 
views, and information concerning disaster assistance 
among Federal agencies, State and local governments, and 
private organizations having disaster assistance responsi- 
bilities and interests; 

(d) Facilitating cooperation among Federal, State, 
and local governments with special concern for the main- 
tenance of local initiative and decision making with respect 
to emergency restoration and rebuilding programs; 

(e) Promoting the participation of Federal agencies 
in providing Federal assistance for rebuilding efforts; 

(f) Encouraging research on means of preventing 
disasters and ameliorating the effects of those that occur; 
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(g) Reviewing, from time to time, the effectiveness of 
the Federal disaster assistance programs and suggesting 
needed changes. 

Sec. 3. Assistance to the Council. Consistent with law, 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness shall provide staff 
and other assistance to the Council, and Executive de- 

artments and agencies shall furnish to the Council such 
available information as the Council may require in per- 
formance of its functions. 

Sec. 4. Construction. Nothing in this order shall be con- 
strued as subjecting any Federal agency or officer, or any 
function vested by law in, or assigned pursuant to law to, 
any Federal agency or officer, to the authority of the 
Council or of any other agency or officer or as abrogating 
any such function in any manner. 

RicHarp NIxon 


The White House 
April 22, 1970 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 1:01 p.m., 
April 22, 1970] 


note: For the President’s message to the Congress proposing leg- 
islative and administrative actions concerning Federal disaster as- 
sistance, see the preceding item. 


Federal Disaster Assistance 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
a Report on 1969 Activities. April 22, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Natural disasters—in unprecedented numbers and 
scope—presented a grim challenge to this nation in 1969. 
The exceptional response to this challenge by the United 
States government is something in which all Americans 
can take pride. The story of that response is detailed in the 
report which I am today transmitting to the Congress. 

This report of Federal activities in 1969 under authority 
of the Federal Disaster Act (Public Law 875, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended) is required by Section 8 of that law 
and has been provided by the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness. The report also describes ac- 
tivities carried out under authority of the Federal 
Disaster Act of 1969 (Public Law 79, 91st Congress). 
The funds which supported these activities are specifically 
appropriated to the President for the purpose of relieving 
suffering and repairing damage when disasters strike. 

There were 29 major disasters during 1969—the larg- 
ést number since the program began in 1950. Two of 
these—the California floods and Hurricane Camille— 
were exceptionally destructive. The number and extent of 
major disasters in 1969 required a massive Federal effort; 
a total of $148,970,000 was allocated from the President’s 
Disaster Fund, the largest amount since the enactment of 
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Public Law 81-875. Despite these increased demands, the 
Federal response was most prompt and effective and those 
who participated in it deserve our commendation. 

Under the leadership of the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness, the Administration is developing a stronger 
and more comprehensive disaster assistance program. An 
important part of this strengthened program is outlined 
in my disaster assistance message to the Congress. That 
message discusses both the legislation which will be sub- 
mitted—the Disaster Assistance Act of 1970—and the im- 
provements which are being made by executive action. I 
am confident that our strengthened program will improve 
cooperation with State and local governments and with 
private and voluntary organizations. More important, 
these steps would enable the Federal government to con- 
tinue to meet its responsibilities to individuals who are 
victimized by these unhappy events. 


RicwHarp Nixon 
The White House 


April 22, 1970 


NoTE: The “Report on Federal Disaster Assistance in 1969” (proc- 
essed; 15 pp.) was prepared by the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness. For the disaster assistance message to which the message 
refers, see page 559 of this issue. 


Presidential Commission on Financial 
Structure and Regulation 


Announcement of Appointment of Reed Oliver Hunt 
To Be Commission Chairman. April 22, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Reed Oliver Hunt of San Francisco to be Chairman of a 
Presidential Commission on Financial Structure and 
Regulation. 

The Commission, first announced in the Economic Re- 
port of the President on January 30, 1970, will undertake 
a thorough analysis of the structure and regulation of 
“deposit-type” financial institutions, including life insur- 
ance companies. It will submit interim reports and a final 
report of conclusions and recommendations to the Presi- 
dent for action. 

Reed Hunt, 65, is chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 
He joined Crown Zellerbach in 1927 as a clerk in the 
pulp and paper mills. Since 1943 he has held executive 
positions at the corporation’s headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco, becoming a vice president in 1952, president in 
1959, and chairman in 1963. 

A native of Washington State, Hunt acquired most of 
his early education at sea. From the age of 12, he was a 
deck hand on Puget Sound vessels; by his late teens, he 
had become a mate and then a master for various shipping 
companies. During 1923 and 1924 he studied at the Smith 
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School of Navigation in Seattle. Hunt completed the ad- 
vanced management program at Harvard in 1951. 

Hunt is vice president and director of the Crown Zel- 
lerbach Foundation. He sits on the board of regents of the 
University of San Francisco and the boards of trustees of 
Pacific University and California Institute of Technology. 

Hunt is married to the former Sarah Trombley. They 
have a son and a daughter. 


Presidential Medal of Freedom 


The President’s Remarks Upon Presenting the Award 
to Eight Journalists in a White House Ceremony. 
April 22, 1970 


THE Present. We are here tonight for a very special 
occasion, the award of the Medal of Freedom to eight 
very distinguished people who are known to everybody 
in this room and to millions of Americans. 

I know that many wonder how these names were 
selected. I do not want to indicate anything with regard 
to the age factor, except simply to say this: That tonight 
you will see as these medals are presented a total of 
almost half a millennium in the reporting on the Ameri- 
can political scene—447 years of reporting are represented 
in the eight people who are here tonight. 

All the Nation is covered—the West Coast, the East 
Coast—and all of the news media in terms of the writing 
press, we believe, are covered. 


I realize that there have been occasions in this admin- 
istration when the situation seems to be reversed. Usually 
it is expected during any administration that the press is 
to be the critic of the Government. In this administration 
sometimes it seems to be the other way around. Some 
would say that is man biting dog. But I don’t want to 
suggest that the press are dogs, so I will not say that. 
[Laughter.| 

I will simply say tonight that we thought the most 
effective way to honor these distinguished recipients is 
to tell the story in song, which we have been trying to 
do at the “Evenings at the White House” that we have 
had during this year. And the Army Chorus, on special 
request, has gone back over 50 years and they will start 
in the period beginning about 1910 and bring us up to 
1970, all in song. 


It of course will not be, Mr. Steele, up to the standard 
of the Gridiron, but they will try. 

[At this point, the Army Chorus presented a program of songs 
popular in various periods since World War I.] 

We now come to the part of the evening which we have 
been looking forward to for some time. Before making 
these awards—they will be made in alphabetical order, 
incidentally, to be sure that there is no indication of one 
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having precedence over the other—as I was sitting in 
this room and recalling the fact that many of you who 
think of the history of this room, of this house, will, of 
course, remember that the only President who did not 
live in this house was President Washington and Martha 
Washington, whose pictures are in the room. John Adams 
was the first President who lived here in this house and 
Thomas Jefferson was the second. 

It was Jefferson, I think, who perhaps made the most 
cogent comment about the relationship between press and 
the Government. Those comments have been made 
through the years by various people. I understand I made 
one at one time. But whatever the case might be, Jefferson 
once said, as I recall, if he had to make a choice between 
Government without newspapers and newspapers without 
Government, he would take the latter. 

As we make these awards tonight, as we see these— 
and I use this term quite advisedly—these giants of the 
profession of which so many in this room are proud mem- 
bers, of the newspaper reporting profession, those who 
have told millions of Americans who will never be in this 
room or in this house, never have the opportunity that we 
have, but who tell the picture of what goes on here and 
throughout this Nation—as we think of those, we do real- 
ize that America has been very fortunate to have people of 
varying views writing all over the country, of very great 
capability, telling the story of America—oh, the story in 
many areas, in music and sports and the rest. But tonight 
particularly we honor those who tell the story of politics. 

It happens because the alphabetical order comes that 
way that the first award goes to a Californian. Before 
having him step up here I would like to say something 
briefly about him. 

I, of course, knew Squire Behrens when I was in Cali- 
fornia, although I was from Southern California. I met 
him when I ran for the Senate in 1950 when I visited San 
Francisco. I did not realize until I came to Washington 
as a Senator, and began to know then the National Press 
Corps, what enormous national influence he had and na- 
tional respect he had. 

When, for example, the national reporters in 1952, 
1954, 1956, 1958, and 1960 would travel with me as I 
traveled around the country in various political chores and 
whenever they got to California and tried to find out what 
was going on, they would go out and say “What does 
Squire think?” And what Squire thought, they usually 
wrote and usually he was right—at least in his predictions. 

But, in any event, I think perhaps the best way that I 
could describe Squire Behrens is by something I was read- 
ing a few nights ago about Theodore Roosevelt—Squire 
does not go back quite that far. But, nevertheless, the 
comment about Theodore Roosevelt was made by a distin- 
guished British journalist and one who observed the 
American scene very closely in that exciting period between 
1900 and 1908. At the conclusion of Theodore Roosevelt's 
term, he said, “You know, Roosevelt is not an American, 
he is America.” 
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I think of those of us who know California and the 


national press who know California would say that Squire 
Behrens is not a Californian, he is California. 


We honor him tonight. He is here from San Francisco. 
Squire, would you please step up? 
I said a moment ago something that Squire, I am 


sure, will reprimand me for, because he speaks very 
candidly to me because we are old friends. I made men- 
tion of age, the fact that 447 years of reporting was repre- 
sented among these eight recipients. I think you should 
know that in the California Legislature a short time 
ago a resolution was introduced by one of the legislators 
to honor Squire Behrens for 40 years of reporting events 
in the California Legislature. Squire got the bill killed. 


When someone asked me tonight why we did not honor 
Walter Trohan, I said he was not old enough. I don’t 


want to indicate that Squire is older than Walter Trohan, 


but I do say that anybody in California is ageless. 
I read now the citation. 


Eart CHARLES BEHRENS 


“Through almost fifty years as a reporter, he has shown 
that a great newspaperman is one who combines inex- 
haustible energy with insatiable curiosity and impeccable 
judgment. He has become a legend among _ political 
reporters not only for his great skill but also for fairness, 
unfailing good humor and consistent good sense. It has 
been written of him that his ‘mind and heart have been 
close to politics and political people.’ His sources and 
his readers have long recognized that his mind and his 
heart have also been devoted to truth, to integrity, and 
professionalism of the highest order.” 

Mr. Bewrens. Mr. President, I am very grateful to 
you for this honor. 

You may have forgotten that in-your younger days I 
followed you when you were running for Congress. Of 
course, I was a little younger then, too. 

We have traveled many miles together over campaign 
trails. 1 have tried always to have no malice in my heart 
when it came to politics, but a lot of charity for candidates. 

Tue Present. Candidates need charity, and not 
just from the heart. 


For the next recipient, we come over to the East Coast 
and to a native Washingtonian, one of the few who live 
in the city who was born in this city. 

In checking on Eddie Folliard, I tried to do back- 
ground—and they do background on me, the reporters 
do. I found that one of the first scoops that he had when 
he was writing was during prohibition when he found 
that a local bootlegger was storing his whiskey in the 
bushes on the South Lawn of the White House. I have 
been looking in those bushes ever since—there is nothing 
there. 

However, on a more recent note, I know that many 
were wondering how it came about that President 
Truman and I, who were known to be political opponents, 
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had a reconciliation. And I will tell you the story, how 
it began and how it finally finished, very briefly, in intro- 
ducing our next recipient. 

It was a Gridiron Dinner, as I recall, Eddie, and on 
that occasion President Truman was in the distinguished 
guests area, the speakers’ room where people gather before 
going into the ballroom. I was there. I was to be the 
speaker for the Republicans in that year. They could not 
get anybody else. 

But, anyway, I noticed that President Truman was 
standing a bit over in the corner and the room was 
crowded and he did not have a drink. So I was standing 
close to Eddie Folliard and I said, “What would the 
President like, do you think?” He said, “He likes bour- 
bon.” So I went over to the bar and I got a glass of 
bourbon on the rocks and I carried it over to President 
Truman, Eddie walking with me. I handed it to President 
Truman and he looked at me with a rather skeptical eye. 
He looked at Eddie and he said, “Do you think it is all 
right?” Eddie said, “Yes, Mr. President.” And President 
Truman said to me, “Sir, you are a gentleman.” And he 
took the drink. 

In any event, we then flew out to Independence last 
year to present the piano which was in the White House, 
that he had played on and Margaret had played on, and 
Eddie was there for that occasion. 

Tonight we honor Eddie Folliard. 

If he will step forward, I will read the citation. 


Epwarp T. FoLuiARD 


“Born in Washington, D.C., the nation’s capital has 
been his working base throughout a long and distinguished 
professional career. His keen insights into the life and 
politics of the nation’s capital have been matched by a 
perceptive understanding of the broader American scene, 
and of international affairs. Combining a determined 
curiosity with energy, integrity and skill, he has won the 
admiration of his colleagues and contributed greatly to the 
enlightenment of three generations of readers.” 

Mr. Forwiarp. Mr. President, at a recent christening 
party for my sister Mary’s great-granddaughter, a niece of 
mine said, “Uncle Eddie, what is this medal President 
Nixon is going to give you?” I said, “Why, it is a medal the 
President gives to young astronauts and old journalists.” 
Then, later in the party, she looked hurt. So I tried again 
and I turned to my niece and I said, “Rosemary, this is a 
medal President Nixon gives to young astronauts and 
mature journalists.” 

It seems to me tonight, Mr. President, this ceremony 
is a triumph for maturity. I thank you, sir, for this great 
honor, for my part and for the newspaper for which I had 
the honor to work so many years. And I thank you and 
Mrs. Nixon for inviting my family here tonight for what 
has been a grand evening. 

Tue Preswent. Only one of our recipients tonight 
cannot be with us. The award was made before his death 
and he was told about it. I talked to him by phone and the 





letter in which the award was made was read to him. He 
designated his grandson to receive it. 

Before I ask Mr. Robert McHargue to come up here to 
receive the award and before I read the citation, I would 
like to say a word about Mr. Bill Henry; a word that will 
date me, to an extent, but will bring memories to all of you. 

In California, if you were born there as I was in South- 
ern California and lived there, when anybody refers to the 
Times, you thought of the Los Angeles Times. Through 
the years that we grew up, until I came to Washington 
with Mrs. Nixon in 1947 as a freshman Congressman, I 
remembered the Times and I remembered the men who 
wrote for it, the reporters, the columnists, and the rest. 

Of course, Bill Henry was known to all who read the 
Times. He was also known in other fields. He started as a 
sports reporter. And many here in this room, only the 
Californians will probably recall this and the sports en- 
thusiasts, that the 1932 Olympics which came to Los 
Angeles was for the then very young Bill Henry one of 
his major achievements. He was with the Times, but he 
worked on the Olympics. He was then the sports editor of 
the Times and he, at the time of the Olympics, did some 
of the announcing at the Coliseum when the games took 
place. I was 19 years old in 1932. That was the only one 
of the days of the Olympics that I was able to attend. 

I recall driving from Whittier to Los Angeles and going 
to the Coliseum and I picked the day myself because of a 
particular race. In 1932, that year in Los Angeles, the big 
race was the 400 meters. 

There were two very great runners. Billy Carr of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and big Ben Eastman of 
Stanford. Both had run the 440 in 47.6, which at that 
time was very good—not today, but very good on the 
paths of that time. They were matched for the first time in 
the 400 meters. 

So, the Coliseum was filled that day. It was filled almost 
every day, even though that was the third year of the 
depression. But that day it was filled to overflowing, to see 
this great race. 

I remember that race very well. Bill Carr, a small 
runner, but with magnificent timing and smoothness; big 
Ben Eastman, more the loping type. 

Carr led all the way around. As they came into the 
home stretch, Ben Eastman started to pump up around 
Carr on the right side and Carr floated away from him 
and won by a couple of yards in 46.6 seconds, which was 
a world record by over a half a second, better than any- 
thing else that ever happened before. 

Incidentally, Billy Carr, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, 2 years later was crippled in an automobile accident 
and he never ran again. 


But the story about Bill Henry is something else, and 
this long introduction will show the point. Some of the 
crowd started to drift away because the next event and 
the last event of the day was the 5,000 meter. It was 
expected that the Finns would run away with it. They 
had one very great runner, Lauri Lehtinen, who had 
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broken the record while he had been in Finland and was 
expected to break the Olympic record. 


The United States had no one they thought could keep 
up with him, except a big gangling fellow from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Ralph Hill. They thought he might 
stay with him for perhaps the first three-fourths of the 
race, but that he could not last. 

The 5,000 meter began and it was a classic duel for 
that long race, Lehtinen leading all the way and big 
Ralph Hill pounding along behind him. To the surprise 
of everybody in the stadium, the tension rose and rose 
and rose. As they came into the last lap, Hill was still only 
a step or two behind. 


As they turned into the home stretch, Hill started to 
pass Lehtinen on the right and Lehtinen swerved out. 
Hill broke his stride and started to turn in and Lehtinen 
swerved in. 

I am not suggesting, and the sports writers did not, 
that it was done deliberately. It was a close, tense race. 
But as a result of the swerving out and the swerving in, 
Lehtinen won the race by only perhaps a foot. Then came 
that great time when in front of the Olympic flame the 
medals were presented, when Lauri Lehtinen stepped up 
to receive the first medal. A ripple of boos swept through 
the Coliseum for the first time in the Olympics. 

Then a voice came over the public address system and 
the voice said, ‘“‘Ladies and gentlemen, remember, these 
men are our guests.”” The boos stopped. Lehtinen received 
the medal, Ralph Hill received the second place medal. 

That voice was Bill Henry. I did not meet Bill Henry. 
I only read his column and heard about him, until 1947 
when I came to the Congress. After that he was a friend 
and adviser, traveling with me around the world on one 
trip, and to Africa on another, as an unofficial press 
adviser. 

Tonight, although he is not here, his grandson is, and 
I know that Bill would be perhaps the proudest person in 
this room to have Robert McHargue, his grandson, 
receive the Medal of Freedom for Bill Henry. 


WituiAM M. HENRY 


“He proudly claimed but one title: Reporter. The many 
thousands who read his column, and listened to his broad- 
casts knew that he was one of the best of reporters, and 
more. A newspaperman since 1911, and a pioneer of 
broadcast journalism nearly half a century ago, he covered 
sports, politics and all the rich variety of human activity 
that is the news. His column ‘By the Way’ became an instl- 
tution among Californians. He brought to his work a 
unique talent, a warm love of humanity, an unfailing fair- 
ness, and a devoted professional’s respect for his craft.” 

Having referred to the Los Angeles Times, we now 
come to the New York Times. In reading many of the 
anecdotes about Arthur Krock, I think perhaps the fa- 
vorite one as far as I am concerned, and whether it 8 
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apocryphal or not is immaterial, but at least it does 
describe Arthur Krock very, very well. 

It is one where one of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s asso- 
ciates was trying to calm President Roosevelt down, be- 
cause the President was apparently objecting to something 
that appeared in one of Arthur Krock’s columns. 

He said, “You know Arthur Krock is with you 95 per- 
cent of the time.” Franklin Roosevelt responded, “But, oh, 
that other 5 percent.” 

Those of us who have known Arthur Krock have re- 
spected him. I knew him, incidentally, in a very interesting 
capacity at the time that I made—and this is an evening 
when you can reveal some of those matters that have not 
been printed before—the ruling on Rule 22 with regard 
to debate in the Senate. 

I talked to Arthur Krock on several occasions. He wrote 
such perceptive articles about it, I asked him when we 
were having lunch up in my small office in the Capitol 
whether he had studied law. 

He said, “Never, of course, in a law school.” But not 
having studied it, he knew more about it than most 
lawyers. He did not say that, but I did. 

Mr. Krock, would you step up here please? 


ARTHUR KrocKk 





“From the police beat in Louisville”—and incidentally 
he was once a deputy police chief in Jefferson County, 
Kentucky—“‘to a position of the highest eminence among 
the world’s journalists, he built a reputation that made 
his name synonymous with excellence and integrity. His 
incisive reporting, perceptive analysis, sound judgment 
and subtle humor have made a unique contribution to 
the understanding of the American process both at home 
and abroad. In the all-time roster of great Washington 
correspondents—and in the history of political reporting — 
his colleagues, his competitors, his readers, and those 
whose deeds he has chronicled, all would place him in the 
very first rank.” 


Mr. Krock. Sir, the honor is a very great one, and, of 
course, I realize it. To receive it from you is particularly 
gratifying because of old associations. 

When I came into the receiving line, I said to the 
President, “For what I am about to receive—,” and 
he said, “Wait a minute.” I assumed from that there was 
a danger that Mr. Ziegler was going to issue a clarifica- 
tion, but it turned out all right. 


I am especially pleased with this because I belong to 
the silenced majority, and it has been a very long time 
since I have inflicted anything upon the reading public. 
But I regard that perhaps as fairly merciful on my part, 
and, sir, for this resurrection, I thank you, however tem- 
porary it may prove to be. 

THe Present. I will bet he was quite a police chief. 

When I think of the men whom I have known in 
Washington over these past 23 years, one that I know the 
best, one with whom I perhaps have had as many long 
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discussions in depth about great issues is David Lawrence. 

He is a man who, of course, is known for not only his 
columns in the newspapers, but for the magazine which 
he founded, U.S. News, and he is, however, not known 
for the fact that he is a very clever man despite his 
appearance of being always direct in asking a question. 

My favorite story about David Lawrence occurred dur- 
ing the Wilson administration, when William Jennings 
Bryan was appointed by Wilson to be Secretary of State, 
and did not turn out quite as Wilson expected him to, and 
there were rumors that Bryan might resign. 

David Lawrence, then a very young reporter, was try- 
ing to find out what the facts would be, whether Bryan 
would resign, was going to resign, or whether it was simply 
gossip. So David Lawrence talked to the Secretary of 
War, and instead of asking the Secretary of War, “Is 
it true that Bryan is going to resign?” he said, “What 
comment do you have on Bryan’s resignation?” He got 
a scoop and from that he has come to the high eminence 
he has today on the Washington scene. 

We are proud to present the Medal of Freedom to 
David Lawrence. 


Davin LAWRENCE 


“Writer of the first Washington dispatch to be syndi- 
cated nationally by wire, he has served his profession, his 
nation and his audiences for more than 60 years as 
reporter, correspondent, news commentator, columnist, 
editor and author. Since the days of Woodrow Wilson’s 
Presidency, he has been recognized as a distinguished 
interpreter of the American political scene. He has won 
and held the respect of millions for his perception, his 
judgment, his fairness, and his devotion to the principles 
on which America was founded.” 

Mr. Lawrence. Thank you very much for this medal. 

May I say that I have a sentimental interest in the 
White House. I started writing about White House activi- 
ties when I graduated from Princeton in 1910 when Mr. 
Taft was President and through the years. It so happened 
that in the early years I was sitting in the White House 
lobby when a beautiful girl went through that lobby to call 
on a member of the secretarial staff. Two and a half years 
later she became my wife. We were married for almost 51 
years. The Lord sent me one of the most wonderful com- 
panions in the world and he took her away last year. I 
know if she could have been here she would have appre- 
ciated this hour very, very much, and I do, too. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Tue Present. I am sure she is here right now. 

We come again to Washington on this next award to 
Gould Lincoln. In checking his background, I found that 
in the field of sports he did not cover sports as far as the 
record shows—he may have—but he was a track star, a 
runner. He demonstrated that very capably, I understand, 
on one occasion in the early days of the period that I was 
Vice President of the United States. 
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The day was the day that former Chief Justice Warren 
was confirmed by the United States Senate for Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States. Gould Lincoln was in the Senate 
Gallery covering that event. That was a rather easy assign- 
ment. Those were the good old days when the President 
advised and the Senate consented. But word flashed over 
from the House of Representatives that a radical group 
of Puerto Rican nationalists were shooting up the House. 

Mr. Gould Lincoln, who was then 73 years old, beat all 
the reporters in the Senate Gallery over to the House 
Gallery in record time and held the fort until reinforce- 
ments arrived. 

Mr. Lincoln. 


GerorcE GouLtp LINCOLN 


“A journalist since 1902,”—which makes him the dean 
of all political reporters in the United States—“the has 
been a perceptive professional witness to the events of the 
Twentieth Century almost from the day of its beginning. 
He has reported those events with great integrity, un- 
failing skill and uncompromising professionalism. His 
consistently excellent reporting of history-in-the-making 
from his native Washington, D.C. has been, through these 
years of sweeping change, one of the most admired 
achievements in all of American journalism.” 

Mr. Lincoin. Mr. President, I am deeply grateful. I 
am honored, I am proud, and somewhat amazed. But 
thank you very much for this honor. 


I have been waiting for a long time to say what I am 
about to say. I have reached an age in which I should 
seldom be seen and never heard. 


Now I have gotten that out of the way, Mr. President, 
I would merely like to say that it was a great man, a 
great American who, like you, was President of the United 
States. He once said, “You can’t fool all the people all 
the time.” Well, a reporter, and I have had the good 
fortune to be a reporter for nearly 70 years, should have 
but one rule, or at least that rule, and that is not to fool 
any of the people any of the time. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Tue Presipent. As you have noted, all of our recipi- 
ents tonight have been ones who not only have covered 
activities in which I happened to have participated in the 
political scene but who have, from time to time, given 
me advice. Sometimes I have taken it and sometimes I 
have not. 

One who has been a very close personal friend and very 
valued counselor has been the next recipient, Mr. Ray- 
mond Moley. Going back to 1947 when I was a Congress- 
man and through these years, he has often not only 
written of my activities, sometimes, I would say more 
often than not, in an affirmative way, sometimes in criti- 
cal ways, but he has always been willing, when I have 
asked, to give advice. Usually I have taken it. The only 
significant time I did not take it was in 1962. I asked Ray- 
mond Moley before I left Washington whether I should 
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run for Governor of California. He went through all the 
historical precedents and he said it would be a very great 
mistake. He said, “First, you would not win.” I said, 
“Don’t go on to the second reason; that is enough.” 


But now having credited him with that good advice 
which I did not take, I should point out the irony of 
history. Had I taken Mr. Moley’s advice and not run for 
Governor of California, I probably would have been 
nominated for President in 1964 and I would be sitting 
now out on the beach in San Clemente instead of here 
in the White House. So history has a way of perhaps mak- 
ing all of the pundits sometimes have humility with regard 
to their counsel. It may be good in the short range and 
who knows what can happen in the long range. 

Mr. Moley, would you please step up for the award. 


RAYMOND MOLEY 


“Tt has been said of him that he is ‘a master of scientific 
analysis applied to politics.’ His exceptional ability as a 
political analyst is matched by a deep love of his country, 
and of the principles of democratic government. His long 
career as a government official, scholar, lecturer, historian 
and political commentator has been as rich in distinction 
as it has in variety. A man of thought and a man of action, 
he has not only studied and analyzed the history of our 
times, but also helped to make it.” 

Mr. Mo rey. Mr. President, are you really sure that 
this does not have to go to the Senate? Because I am sure 
that if it did, I don’t know that any of us would pass 
the test. 


This happens to be Earth Day. I don’t know whether 
there is any connection between this occasion and the 
grants that are being made. Surely this has nothing to do 
with pollution. But I am not sure that I am older than 
anybody here, but at any rate I am new in journalism 
compared with some of my colleagues here, because they 
had an opportunity to criticize me in public office. In 
fact, there was a moment when I was almost as mad at 
Arthur Krock as was Franklin Roosevelt. But we became 
friends. 

And as I got into this profession, which I entered at 
the age of 47, I found that it was much better to be on 
that side than on the other of the wall. 

Mr. President, it is a lonely life writing for the public. 
You don’t see the people, you don’t get the reactions 
except through the mail, and through the mail you only 
get what is bad. You don’t know what you are doing, 
you don’t know what you are influencing and sometimes 
you wonder whether it is all worthwhile. 

But, Mr. President, you have made it worthwhile 
tonight to me and to all my friends, and I thank you. 

Tue Presivent. The last award today, and only last 
because it is alphabetically so, is to a very distinguished 
lady. My anecdotal reference to her happens to fit in 
quite well with what we just said about Mr. Moley. 
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After the elections of 1962 and I had determined to 
leave political life, I talked to Adela Rogers St. Johns, 
who had been a devoted and close friend of Mrs. Nixon 
and mine and our family for many years. Adela, who 
never gives up, told me what Jack Dempsey had once 
told her about a champion. She said that what makes a 
champion is the ability to get up off the floor when you 
have been knocked down and think you never want to 
get up again. Certainly Jack Dempsey proved that he 
had those qualities. I don’t suggest who else may have 
them, but I know Adela Rogers St. Johns has those 
qualities. 

ApvELA Rocers St. JOHNS 

“Reporter, feature writer, author,’—and incidentally 
while it is not here in the citation, she also was once a 
sports reporter, the first woman sports reporter—‘“she 
has enhanced every field she has entered. Beginning her 
career when women reporters were few, she has brought 
entertainment and information to millions with the energy, 
vigor and grace characteristic of both her style and her 
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personality. Demonstrating an exceptional ability to reveal 
the human story behind the news, she has brought to her 
writing an excitement and warmth that for many years 
have earned her the high esteem of her profession and of 
her public.” 

Mrs. St. Jouns. Out in St. Louis the other day, one 
of your good friends, Mr. Red Schoendienst said that the 
only thing in the world that you can give a pitcher is 
confidence. 

Mr. Nixon has given to me tonight, and I think to the 
press all over the United States, great confidence. It has 
been a wonderful thing to think that we who have worked 
in it so long have earned such a reward. I think it is going 
to make all the press and the women of the press feel that 
they are going to survive. 

I thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:11 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. Before the ceremony, the award winners and others 
from the field of journalism were guests of the President at a dinner 
in the State Dining Room. 





DRAFT REFORM 


The President’s Message to the Congress Outlining Actions and Proposals 


in a Move Toward Ending the Draft. 


April 23, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The draft has been with us now for many years. It was started as a 
temporary, emergency measure just before World War II. We have 
lived with the draft so long, and relied on it through such serious crises, 
that too many of us now accept it as a normal part of American life. 

It is now time to embrace a new approach to meeting our military 
manpower requirements. I have two basic proposals. 

—The first deals with the fundamental way this nation should raise 
the armed force necessary to defend the lives and the rights of its 
people, and to fulfill its existing commitments abroad. 

—The second deals with reforming the present recruitment sys- 
tem—part volunteer, part drafted—which, in the immediate 
future, will be needed to maintain our armed strength. 


To End the Draft 


On February 21, I received the report of the Commission on an All- 





Volunteer Armed Force, headed by former Defense Secretary Thomas S. 
Gates. The Commission members concluded unanimously that the inter- 
ests of the nation will be better served by an all-volunteer force than by 
a mixed force of volunteers and draftees, and that steps should be taken 
in this direction. 

I have carefully reviewed the report of the Commission and have 
discussed the subject with many others knowledgeable in this field. The 
preeminent consideration in any decision I make involving the American 
Armed Forces must be the security of the United States. I have had to 
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weigh carefully how our responsibilities in Vietnam and our overall for- 
eign policy would be affected by ending the draft. I also had to consider 
the budgetary impact, and the possible effect on our economy. 

On the other hand, we have all seen the effect of the draft on our 
young people, whose lives have been disrupted first by years of uncer- 
tainty, and then by the draft itself. We all know the unfairness of the 
present system, no matter how just we try to make it. 

After careful consideration of the factors involved, I support the 
basic conclusion of the Commission. I agree that we should move now 
toward ending the draft. 

From now on, the objective of this Administration is to reduce draft 
calls to zero, subject to the overriding considerations of national security. 

In proposing that we move toward ending the draft, I must enter 
three cautions: First, the draft cannot be ended all at once. It must be 
phased out, so that we can be certain of maintaining our defense strength 
at every step. Second, existing induction authority expires on July 1, 1971, 
and I expect that it will be necessary for the next Congress to extend 
this authority. And third, as we move away from reliance on the draft, 
we must make provisions to establish a standby draft system that can be 
used in case of emergency. 

To move toward reducing draft calls to zero, we are proceeding with 
a wide array of actions and proposals: 

—This Administration proposed, and the Congress has approved, 

a six percent across-the-board pay increase for Federal employees, 
retroactive to the first of this year. This raises the pay of members 
of the Armed Forces by $1.2 billion a year. 

—I shall propose an additional 20 percent pay increase for enlisted 
men with less than two years of service, to be effective January 1, 
1971. This action, if approved by the Congress, will raise the 
annual pay of enlisted men with less than two years of service 
by $500 million a year, and is a first step in removing the present 
inequity in pay of men serving their first two years in the Armed 
Forces. The cost for Fiscal Year 1971 will be $250 million. 

—TIn January 1971 I shall recommend to the Congress, in the Fiscal 
Year 1972 budget, an additional $2.0 billion for added pay and 
other benefits—especially for those serving their first two years— 
to help attract and retain the personnel we need for our Armed 
Forces. 

—I have today directed the Secretary of Defense to give high pri- 
ority to the expansion of programs designed to increase enlist- 
ments and retentions in the services. Further, I have directed that 
he give me a report every quarter on the progress of this program. 
Other agencies have been directed to assist in the effort. 

—I am also directing the Secretary of Defense to review the policies 
and practices of the military services to give new emphasis to 
recognition of the individual needs, aspirations and capabilities 
of all military personnel. 

No one can predict with precision whether or not, or precisely when, 
we can end conscription. It depends, in part, on the necessity of main- 
taining required military force levels to meet our commitments in 
Vietnam and elsewhere. It also depends on the degree to which the com- 
bination of military pay increases and enhanced benefits will attract and 
hold enough volunteers to maintain the forces we need, the attitude of 
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young people toward military service, and the availability of jobs in the 
labor market. 

; However, I am confident that, barring any unforeseen develop- 
ments, this proposed program will achieve our objective. 

The starting pay of an enlisted man in our Armed Forces is—taking 
the latest raise into account—less than $1,500 a year. This is less than 
half of the minimum wage in the private sector. Of course, we should 
add to this the value of the food, uniforms and housing that is provided 
free. But it is hardly comparable to what most young men can earn as 
civilians. Even with special allowances, some married enlisted men have 
been forced to go on welfare to support their families. 


The low pay illustrates another inequity of the draft. These men, 
in effect, pay a large hidden tax—the difference between their military 
pay and what they could earn as civilians. Therefore, on the grounds of 
equity alone, there is good reason to substantially increase pay. 

While we focus on removing inequities in the pay of men serving 
their first few years in the military, we must not neglect the career serv- 
icemen. They are the indispensable core of our Armed Forces. The 
increasing technological complexity of modern defense, and the con- 
stantly changing international situation, make their assignments ever 
more difficult—and critical. We shall continue to make every effort to 
ensure that they are fairly treated and justly compensated. 


There is another essential element—beyond pay and benefits, beyond 
the best in training and equipment—that is vital to the high morale of 
any armed force in a free society. It is the backing, support and confi- 
dence of the people and the society the military serves. While government 
can provide the economic justice our men in arms deserve—moral sup- 
port and backing can come only from the American people. At few times 
in our history has it been more needed than today. 


The consideration of national security contains no argument against 
these historic actions; the considerations of freedom and justice argue 
eloquently in their behalf. 


To Reform the Draft 


As we move toward our goal of ending the draft in the United 
States, we must deal with the draft as it now exists. This nation has a 
right to expect that the responsibility for national defense will be shared 
equitably and consistently by all segments of our society. Given this basic 
principle, I believe that there are important reforms that we must make 
in our present draft system. 


It is my judgment, and that of the National Security Council, that 
future occupational, agricultural and student deferments are no longer 
dictated by the national interest. I am issuing today an Executive Order 
to direct that no future deferments shall be granted on the basis of 
employment. Very few young men at age 19 are in such critical positions 
that they cannot be replaced. All those who held occupational deferments 
before today, as well as any who may be granted such deferments from 


pending applications filed before today, will be deferred as they were 
previously. 











This same Executive Order will also eliminate all future paternity 
deferments—except in those cases where a local draft board determines 
that extreme hardship would result. All those who held paternity defer- 
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ments before today, as well as any who may be granted deferments from 
pending applications filed before today, will be deferred as long as they 
are living with and supporting child dependents. 

I am also asking the Congress today to make some changes in the 
Military Selective Service Act of 1967. 

The first would restore to the President discretionary authority on 
the deferment of students seeking baccalaureate degrees. If the Congress 
restores this authority, I shall promptly issue a second Executive Order 
that would bar all undergraduate deferments, except for young men who 
are undergraduate students prior to today. These young men would con- 
tinue to be eligible for deferment under present regulations during their 
undergraduate years. This Executive Order would also end deferments 
for young men in junior college, and in apprentice and technical training 
programs, except for those who entered before today. Men participating 
in such programs before today would continue to be deferred until they 
complete them. 

Should Congress pass the legislation I have requested, those young 
men who start college or enter apprentice or other technical training 
today or hereafter, and subsequently receive a notice of induction, will 
have their entry into service postponed until the end of the academic 
semester, or for apprentices and trainees, until some appropriate breaking 
point in their program. 

Even if college deferments are phased out, college men who through 
ROTC or other military programs have chosen to obligate themselves 
to enter military service at a later date would be permitted to postpone 
their active duty until completion of their study program. 

In each instance, I have spoken of the phasing out—not the elimi- 
nation—of existing deferments. The sudden elimination of existing defer- 
ments would disrupt plans made in good faith by individuals, companies, 
colleges and local school systems on the basis of those deferments. 


My second legislative proposal would establish a direct national call, 
by lottery sequence numbers each month, to improve the operation of 
the random selection system. We need to ensure that men throughout 
the country with the same lottery number have equal liability to 
induction. 


Under the present law, for example, a man with sequence number 
185 may be called up by one draft board while a man with a lower num- 
ber in a different draft board is not called. This can happen because 
present law does not permit a national call of young men by lottery 
sequence numbers. 


Some local draft boards may not have enough low numbers to fill 
their assigned quota for the month. As a result, these local boards are 
forced to call young men with higher numbers. At the same time, other 
draft boards throughout the country will have more low numbers than 
necessary to fill their quotas. 


I am recommending to the Congress an amendment to suspend this 
quota requirement while the random selection system is in effect. If the 
Congress adopts this amendment, I will authorize the Selective Service 
System to establish a plan under which the draft call each month will 
be on a national basis, with the same lottery sequence numbers called 
throughout the country. This will result in a still more equitable draft 
system. 
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As long as we need the draft, it is incumbent upon us to make it as 
fair and equitable as we can. I urge favorable Congressional action on 
these legislative proposals for draft reform. 


CoNCLUSION 


While I believe that these reforms in our existing draft system are 
essential, it should be remembered that they are improvements in a sys- 
tem to be used only as long as conscription continues to be necessary. 

Ultimately, the preservation of a free society depends upon both 
the willingness of its beneficiaries to bear the burden of its defense—and 
the willingness of government to guarantee the freedom of the individual. 

With an end to the draft, we will demonstrate to the world the 
responsiveness of republican government—and our continuing commit- 
ment to the maximum freedom for the individual, enshrined in 
our earliest traditions and founding documents. By upholding the cause 
of freedom without conscription we will have demonstrated in one more 
area the superiority of a society based upon belief in the dignity of man 
over a society based on the supremacy of the State. 


The White House 
April 23, 1970 


Ricuarp NIxon 


NOTE: For Executive Order 11527 amending the Selective Service regulations, see 


the following item. 





Draft Reform 


Executive Order 11527. April 23, 1970 
AMENDING THE SELECTIVE SERVICE REGULATIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 (62 Stat. 604, as amended), 
I hereby prescribe, to become effective on this date, the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Selective Service Regulations 
prescribed by Executive Orders No. 10001 of Septem- 
ber 17, 1948, No. 10202 of January 12, 1951, No. 10292 
of September 25, 1951, No. 10659 of February 15, 1956, 
No. 10735 of October 17, 1957, No. 10984 of January 5, 
1962, No. 11098 of March 14, 1963, No. 11119 of Sep- 
tember 10, 1963, No. 11241 of August 26, 1965, No. 
11360 of June 30, 1967, No. 11497 of November 26, 
1969, and constituting portions of Chapter XVI of 
Title 32 of the Code of Federal Regulations: 

1. The heading of section 1622.22 is amended to read 
“Class II-A: Registrant Deferred Because of Civilian 
Occupation”, and paragraph (a) of that section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) In Class II-A shall be placed any registrant 
Whose continued service is found to be necessary to the 
maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest in 
an activity identified as essential by the Director of Selec- 
live Service upon the advice of the National Security 





Council, provided that any registrant in Class II—A under 
the provisions of this paragraph in effect prior to the 
effective date of this paragraph in its present form may 
be retained in such class so long as he qualifies under 
those provisions. In addition, any registrant qualified for 
classification in Class II-A prior to such effective date 
may be placed and retained in such class if request there- 
for has been made prior to such effective date.” 

2. Paragraph (b) of section 1622.22 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) In Class II-A shall be placed any registrant 
satisfactorily pursuing an approved full-time course ot 
instruction not leading to a baccalaureate degree in a 
junior college, community college or technical school, or 
engaged in an approved apprentice training program, 
such deferment to continue until such registrant fails to 
pursue satisfactorily such full-time course of instruction or 
training, or until the expiration of the period of time nor- 
mally required to complete such course of full-time instruc- 
tion or training.” 

3. Paragraph (a) of section 1622.23, Necessary Em- 
ployment Defined, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) A registrant’s continued service in an occupation 
identified pursuant to section 1622.22(a) shall be con- 
sidered to be necessary to the maintenance of the national 
health, safety, or interest only when all of the following 
conditions exist: 

“(1) The registrant is, or but for a seasonal or tem- 
porary interruption would be, engaged in such activity. 
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“(2) The registrant cannot be replaced because of a 
shortage of persons with his qualifications or skill in such 
activity. 

“(3) The removal of the registrant would cause a ma- 
terial loss of effectiveness in such activity.” 

4. Section 1622.23 is further amended by revoking 
paragraph (c). 

5. Paragraph (a) of 1622.24, Class II-C: Registrant 
Deferred Because of Agricultural Occupation, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) In Class II-C shall be placed any registrant who 
is employed in the production for market of a substantial 
quantity of those agricultural commodities which are 
necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, 
or interest, but only when all of the conditions described 
in Paragraph 1622.23(a) are found to exist and only if 
the registrant was classified in Class II-C prior to the 
effective date of this paragraph in its present form. In 
addition, any registrant qualified for classification in Class 
II-C prior to such effective date may be placed and re- 
tained in such class if request therefor has been made prior 
to such effective date.” 

6. Paragraph (a) of section 1622.30, Class III-A: 
Registrant with a Child or Children; and Registrant De- 
ferred by Reason of Extreme Hardship to Dependents, 
is revoked. 

7. Section 1622.30 is further amended by revoking sub- 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of paragraph (c), by redesig- 
nating paragraphs (b) and (c) (1) as paragraphs “(a)” 
and “(b)”, respectively, and by inserting the following 
new paragraph: 

“(c) In Class III-A shall be placed any registrant who 
prior to the effective date of this paragraph in its present 
form submitted to his local board information establishing 
his eligibility for deferment on the grounds of fatherhood 
under regulations in effect prior to such date, or who is 
so classified prior to such date, and who continues to main- 
tain a bona fide family relationship in their home with his 
child or children, except that this paragraph shall not 
apply to any registrant who subsequently becomes a physi- 
cian, dentist, or veterinarian.” 

8. Section 1622.30a, Registrants Included in the Term 
“Allied Specialist Category” as Used in Paragraph (a) 
of Section 1622.30, is revoked. 

9. Section 1628.11, Order to Report for Armed Forces 
Physical Examination, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(e) The local board shall also order for armed forces 
physical examination those registrants who have not 
attained age 26 and who have not previously had such an 
examination, who request such examination. Requests for 
examinations must be submitted in writing to the regis- 
trant’s local board. The local board shall establish a specific 
date for the examination, which date shall be within 60 
days of the receipt of the applicant’s request, and the 
registrant shall be given written notice thereof at least 15 
days prior to the date of such examination. Each registrant 
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shall have the right to receive only one preinduction 
examination on his own request. The Director of Selective 
Service may temporarily suspend the provisions of this 
paragraph for particular States or particular local boards 
if he determines that the number of such requests, if 
granted, would adversely affect the processing of men 
toward induction or would increase the total workloads 
of the respective Armed Forces Examining and Entrance 
Stations beyond their capacities. If any registrant is found 
acceptable upon examination at his request, he will not 
be selected for induction until his normal sequence number 
is reached.” 
RicHarp Nixon 

The White House 

April 23, 1970 
[Filed with the 


Office of the Federal 
April 23, 1970] 


Register, 12:20 pm, 


NOTE: For the President’s message to the Congress outlining actions 
and proposals in a move toward ending the draft, see the preceding 
item. 


World Weather Program 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Second Annual Plan for United States Participation 
in the Program. April 23, 1970 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with Senate Concurrent Resolution 67 
of the 90th Congress, I am forwarding to you the second 
Annual Plan for United States’ Participation in the World 
Weather Program. This report reviews the progress made 
during the past year and describes the activities planned 
by the Federal agencies for the coming fiscal year. 

Progress in the World Weather Program has been 
significant. Of particular import is that, through the 
United States’ effort in space, we have seen the develop- 
ment and testing of an instrument which is capable of 
measuring globally from a satellite the temperature dis 
tribution of our total atmosphere. This represents a giant 
stride forward. It holds promise of providing data from 
over the oceans and other remote areas, heretofore un- 
available, which are essential for providing weather pre- 
dictions to our people. 

On another front, it is most encouraging to note the 
progress in international cooperation in this area. Nations 
have joined hands in moving forward with a program to 
assist developing countries in improving their meteorologi- 
cal services. And the nations of the world are coming 
together this month to decide on the next major steps it 
the research activities of the World Weather Program. 

The World Weather Program focuses on the important 
problem of understanding our global atmosphere. 
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Whether we are attempting to assess the impact of pollut- 
ants on the quality of our environment, or trying to im- 
prove the accuracy and time range of weather prediction, 
these activities are vital to the people of the United 
States—to their safety and to their economic well-being. 
RicHarp Nixon 

The White House 

April 23, 1970 


NoTE: The message is printed in ““World Weather Program, Plan for 
Fiscal Year 1971” (Government Printing Office, 30 pp.). 


Civil Defense Advisory Council 


Announcement of Appointment of Nine Members of the 


Council. April 23, 1970 


The President today announced the appointment of 
nine persons to be members of the Civil Defense Advisory 
Council. The Council is chaired by the Director of the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness and advises him on 
basic civil defense policy matters. It consists of 12 mem- 
bers: six public representatives, three State government 
officials, and three representatives from political subdivi- 
sions of the States. 

Public representatives appointed today, for terms 
expiring January 12, 1972, are: 


Carey Brewer of Lynchburg, Va. Brewer, 42, is president of 
Lynchburg College. From 1962 to 1964 he directed the Emer 
gency Plans and Readiness Office and the Civil Affairs Office, 
at OEP. 

Gorvon Gray of Washington, D.C. Gray, 60, is chairman of the 
board of Piedmont Publishing Company. Before assuming that 
post in 1961 he was Director of the Office of Defense Mobil- 
ization from 1957 to 1958 and a Special Assistant for National 
Security Affairs to President Eisenhower from 1958 to 1961. 

Peter Perrecone of Rockford, III. Perrecone, 60, is president of the 
Perrecone Coal and Lumber Company of Rockford and a 
director of the National Association of Counties. 

Wituram F. Scunirzcer of Bethesda, Md. Schnitzler, 66, retired 
last year after 14 years as Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL-CIO. 


State officials appointed today, for terms expiring Janu- 
ary 12, 1973, are: 


Warren E. Hearnes of Jefferson City, Mo. Hearnes, 46, has been 
Governor of Missouri since 1964. 

RussetL W. Peterson of Dover, Del. Peterson, 53, has been 
Governor of Delaware since 1969. 


Local government officials appointed today are: 


Roman S. Grisss of Detroit, Mich. Gribbs, 44, became Mayor of 
Detroit in January 1970; previously he had been sheriff of 
Wayne County. 

Lioyp C. Turner of Waterloo, Iowa. Turner, 45, is Mayor of 
Waterloo and has been chairman of the Governor's State 
Advisory Council on Civil Defense. 

Haroun S. Zets of Fort Wayne, Ind. Zeis, 57, has been Mayor of 
Fort Wayne since 1964. He has served as superintendent of 
the Indiana State Police and is presently chairman of the 
Fort Wayne-Allen County Civil Defense Council. 


Zeis and Gribbs will serve on the Council through 
January 12, 1971; Turner, through January 12, 1973. 





Housing Credit 


Statement by the President on Pledges of Commercial 
Banks, Life Insurance Companies, and Pension Fund 
Trustees To Increase Commitments for Residential 


Mortgages. April 24, 1970 


The decision of commercial banks, life insurance com- 
panies, and pension fund trustees to provide a significant 
increase in housing credit is one which I enthusiastically 
welcome and deeply appreciate. The pledges made to date 
of a $2 billion increase in commitments in 1970 for resi- 
dential mortgages will significantly enhance our ability to 
meet critical housing needs. I hope and expect that this 
action will stimulate the flow of other funds into this im- 
portant sector of the economy. 


The action which has been taken by these private com- 
mercial institutions demonstrates once again the viability 
of “the voluntary way” in dealing with difficult public 
questions. These commitments reaffirm the conviction 
that private enterprise can and will act in the public 
interest. 

For its part, the Government has also taken a number of 
steps to improve the financial climate for housing—and 
is on the way toward further action. Last week the Senate 
passed emergency mortgage finance legislation by a 72-0 
vote. I urgently hope that the House of Representatives 
will now act promptly in approving this important 
program. 


NOTE: For announcement of the pledges, see the following item. 


Housing Credit 


Announcement of Pledges of Commercial Banks, Life 
Insurance Companies, and Pension Fund Trustees To 
Increase Commitments for Residential 


Mortgages. April 24, 1970 


The White House today announced that commercial 
banks, life insurance companies, and pension fund trustees 
have responded to a Government appeal for additional 
housing credit with pledges to date of a $2 billion increase 
in their commitments for residential mortgages this year. 

The voluntary program to encourage investment in 
mortgages is being conducted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in cooperation with the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) at the request of the 
President. 


The voluntary program includes the following pledges 
of support: 
—Commercial banks have pledged a $1 billion in- 
crease in their direct residential mortgage invest- 
ments this year over last year’s total of $3 billion. 
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—Life insurance companies have promised to raise 
their commitments in residential mortgages by $550 
million this year above the $2 billion figure initially 
planned for 1970. The insurance companies will pri- 
marily be involved in the financing of multifamily 
housing, as they have been in the recent past. 

—Corporate and financial institution trustees for pri- 
vate pension funds have indicated to date a willing- 
ness to invest $500 million in residential mortgages 
this year, primarily through a new mortgage-backed 
bond being developed by HUD and the Treasury. 

The new bonds will be guaranteed by the Government 
National Mortgage Association, thus carrying the full 
faith and credit of the United States, and interest will be 
payable on a semiannual basis. It is expected that the 
mortgage-backed bonds will also be of interest to trustees 
for union funds, State and local government employee 
funds, and private trust and endowment funds. 

The bonds will stimulate direct additional flow of funds 
into the housing market as the Federal National Mortgage 
Association (FNMA) and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board accumulate the mortgages which will provide the 
backing for these bonds. An initial offering is planned for 
mid-May by FNMA. 

NOTE: For a statement by the President on the announcement, see 
the preceding item. 


Placement of Displaced 
Career Employees 


The President’s Memorandum for the Heads 
of Executive Departments and Agencies. 


April 24, 1970 


A competent Federal career service is one of our most 
valuable assets. Career employees provide the skills, con- 
tinuity and professional knowledge needed to carry out 
complex national programs and to perform essential 
governmental services. 

As you know, reform and reduction of outmoded pro- 
grams has limited many jobs in government. All depart- 
ments and agencies have a responsiblity to help provide 
the means by which displaced Federal career employees 
may transfer to other needed positions where their valu- 
able skills can be retained. 

Major reductions are taking place in the Department of 
Defense; last month, the elimination of 58,600 positions 
was announced. However, there is an annual turnover 
of about 400,000 employees in all government agencies. I 
urge all other departments and agencies to give priority 
consideration to displaced career employees when filling 
their vacancies. 
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The Civil Service Commission and the Department of 
Defense have established procedures for referral of these 
employees for consideration by other agencies. While the 
Civil Service Commission will provide leadership to this 
government-wide placement effort, each department and 
agency must accept responsibility for assuring that quali- 
fied displaced employees are given full and sympathetic 
consideration when vacancies are filled. 

I also direct the Department of Labor to provide coun- 
seling, retraining and job placement services for those em- 
ployees interested in retraining or in placement in non- 
Federal employment. 

Through the joint efforts of all Federal agencies we can 
assure that the entire burden of adjusting to these neces- 
sary changes does not fall on the individual career em- 
ployee but is responsibly shared by all of the agencies of 
Government. We cannot afford to continue unnecessary 
jobs; neither can we afford to lose good people. 

RicHarp Nixon 


New England River Basins Commission 


Executive Order 11528. April 24, 1970 


CHANGING THE JURISDICTION AND MEMBERSHIP OF THE 
New ENGLAND RIvER Basins CoMMISSION 


Wuereas Executive Order No. 11371 of September 6, 
1967, established a New England River Basins Commis- 
sion in accordance with Title II of the Water Resources 
Planning Act, but did not include within the jurisdiction 
of the Commission certain portions of Long Island Sound 
and Long Island in the State of New York; and 

Wuereas planning for use and development of water 
and related resources of the Sound requires unified con- 
sideration of the Sound and of the land areas draining 
into the Sound; and 

Wuereas the New England River Basins Commission 
by resolution dated March 11, 1968, requested that the 
jurisdiction of the Commission be extended to include 
certain portions of the Sound and Long Island; and 

Wuereas the Governors of the States within the juris- 
diction of the New England River Basins Commission, 
by letters, and the Water Resources Council, by resolu- 
tion dated July 16, 1969, concurred in the proposed 
change in jurisdiction; and 

Wuereas the New England River Basins Commission 
by resolution dated October 3, 1969, requested that the 
Atomic Energy Commission be authorized to designate a 
member on the New England River Basins Commis- 
sion because of the close relationship between water and 
related land resources and the planning and construc- 
tion of electric power generating facilities, particularly 
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those utilizing energy of nuclear reactors, and because 
of the urgent need for full communication and cooperation 
between the Atomic Energy Commission and State and 
Federal agencies concerned with water and related land 
resources; and 

Wuereas the Atomic Energy Commission by letter of 
November 12, 1969, requested it be authorized to desig- 
nate a member on the New England River Basins Com- 
mission; and 

Wuereas the Water Resources Council, at its meeting 
on November 20, 1969, unanimously recommended that 
the Atomic Energy Commission be authorized to desig- 
nate a member on the New England River Basins Com- 
mission ; and 

Wuereas the Atomic Energy Commission has a sub- 
stantial interest in the work of the New England River 
Basins Commission; and 

Wuer.eaAs it appears to be in the public interest and in 
keeping with the intent of Congress to make the proposed 
change of jurisdiction and to add a member from the 
Atomic Energy Commission to the New England River 
Basins Commission : 

Now, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in 
me by sections 201 and 202 of the Water Resources 
Planning Act (42 U.S.C. 1962b; 1962b—1), and as Presi- 
dent of the United States, sections 2 and 3 of Executive 
Order No. 11371 of September 6, 1967, are amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Jurisdiction of Commission. (a) It is hereby 
determined that the jurisdiction of the New England River 
Basins Commission referred to in section 1 of this order 
(hereinafter referred to as the Commission) shall extend 
to an area composed as follows: 

“(1) The State of Maine, 

“(2) The State of New Hampshire, 

“(3) The State of Vermont, excluding that portion 
thereof which is within the drainage area of the Hudson 
River and excluding also that portion thereof which is 
within the drainage area of Lake Champlain, 

“(4) The State of Massachusetts, excluding that por- 
tion thereof which is within the drainage area of the 
Hudson River, 

“(5) The State of Connecticut, 

“(6) The State of Rhode Island, 

“(7) (i) That portion of the State of New York which 
is Within the drainage area of the Housatonic River, and 
(ii) that portion of Long Island (excluding New York 
City) in the State of New York which is within the drain- 
age area of Long Island Sound, and 


“(8) Long Island Sound except the portion thereof 
which lies west of a line extended from the Connecticut- 
New York boundary at the northern shore of the Sound 
to the New York City-Nassau County boundary at the 
southern shore of the Sound. 


“(b) The determination set forth in subsection (a) of 


this section is made in accordance with the request of the 
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Commission, and is concurred in by the Water Resources 
Council and by the Governors of the States within the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. 

“Sec. 3. Membership of Commission. It is hereby deter- 
mined, in accordance with section 202 of the Act, that 
the Commission shall consist of the following : 

“(1) a Chairman to be appointed by the President, 

““(2) one member from each of the following Federal 
departments and agencies: Department of Agriculture, 
Department of the Army, Department of Commerce, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, Department 
of the Interior, Department of Transportation, Atomic 
Energy Commission, and Federal Power Commission, 
each such member to be appointed by the head of each 
department or independent agency he represents, 

““(3) one member from each of the following States: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and New York, and 

‘““(4) one member from each interstate agency created 
by an interstate compact to which the consent of Con- 
gress has been given and whose jurisdiction extends to 
the waters of the area specified in section 2.” 


RICHARD NIxON 
The White House 
April 24, 1970 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal 


April 24, 1970] 


Register, 1:36 p.m., 


‘Termination of Certain Obsolete 
Governmental Units 


Executive Order 11529. April 24, 1970 


TERMINATING OBSOLETE BopIES 
ESTABLISHED BY EXECUTIVE ORDER 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

SECTION |. The Interdepartmental Committee on Nar- 
cotics is terminated and Executive Order No. 10302 of 
November 2, 1951, is revoked. 

Sec. 2. The President’s Committee on Juvenile De- 
linquency and Youth Crime and Citizens Advisory Coun- 
cil are terminated and Executive Order No. 10940 of 
May 11, 1961, is revoked. 

RICHARD NIxON 
The White House 
April 24, 1970 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal 
April 24, 1970] 


Register, 1:36 p.m., 


NOTE: Executive Order 11529 was not issued in the form of a 
White House release. 
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National Arbor Day 


Proclamation. April 24,1970 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 

Our land has been blessed with a plentiful number and 
variety of trees. They have beautified our landscape, 
added a touch of nature to our towns and cities, provided 
the locale where people could find wholesome recreation, 
and served as one of the major building blocks in the 
development of this Nation. 

At a time when we as a people are becoming more con- 
cerned with the quality of our environment, it is fitting 
that we give more attention to the planting of trees in rural 
and urban communities. In crowded city streets or sub- 
urban shopping centers they stand as things of beauty and 
as reminders of man’s inseparable link with nature. 

The Congress, in order to emphasize the importance of 
this natural resource to our well being, has by House Joint 
Resolution 251 requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating the last Friday of April 1970 as Na- 
tional Arbor Day, and calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe such day with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate Friday, 
April 24, 1970, as National Arbor Day, and I call upon 
the people of the United States to observe that day with 
ceremonies and activities designed to direct public atten- 
tion and involvement in the planting of trees for the en- 
joyment of all. 

In Witness WuereoF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this twenty-fourth day of April, in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and seventy, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-fourth. 

RicHarp Nixon 


NOTE: The proclamation was not filed with the Office of the Federal 
Register before the cutoff time of this issue. As printed above, it 
follows the text of the White House press release. 


Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered by 
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this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the issue. 
Appointments requiring Senate approval are not included 
since they appear in the list of nominations submitted to 
the Senate, below. 


April 21 


The President today announced the appointment of 
H. Dale Grubb, Special Assistant to the President for 
Congressional Relations, as Assistant Administrator for 
Legislative Affairs in the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 


The President hosted a dinner for Vice Premier Chiang 
Ching-kuo of the Republic of China. 


April 22 


Representatives of the Association of American Uni- 
versities met with the President in the Cabinet Room at 
the White House. 


Winners of the White House News Photographers Asso- 
ciation contest called on the President to display their 
winning photographs. 


The President met with Mrs. Nguyen Thi Khang, head 
nurse of Hoa Khanh Children’s Hospital near Danang, 
Republic of Vietnam. The hospital was built with the 
assistance of donations of cash, labor, and equipment from 
United States Marines stationed in South Vietnam. 


The President today announced the appointment of 
H. Ross Perot of Dallas, Tex., to be a member of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Naval Academy. 


April 24 


The President met at the White House with representa- 
tives from the National Growth Policy Conference meet- 
ing in Washington on April 23 and 24. 


Ambassador Roberto Galvez Barnes of Honduras pre- 
sented his credentials to the President at the White 
House. 


Russell W. McFall, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of Western Union, presented a gold telegraph key to 
the President. The presentation carried on a tradition that 
began in 1909 when President Taft opened the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Seattle by telegraph and the 
key he used was given to him. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of 
the White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released April 18, 1970 

Text of the Presidential Medal of Freedom 
citation awarded to the Apollo Mission 
Operations Team. 

Text of the Presidential Medal of Freedom 
citation awarded to the Apollo 13 
astronauts. 


Released April 20, 1970 


The President’s report to the Nation on 
Vietnam (advance text). 


Released April 22, 1970 

Fact sheet on the President’s message to the 
Congress on Federal disaster assistance. 

Press conference of George A. Lincoln, 
Director, Office of Emergency Preparedness, 
on the President’s message to the Congress 
on Federal disaster assistance. 


Texts of the Presidential Medal of Freedom 
citations awarded to eight journalists 
(8 releases) . 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 


Released April 23, 1970 


Background material on the impact of the 
President’s proposed draft reform on indi- 
vidual registrants. 

Press conference of Roger T. Kelley, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Manpower and Re- 
serve Affairs, and Dr. Curtis W. Tarr, Di- 
rector, Selective Service System, on the 
President’s message to the Congress on 
draft reform. 

Press conference of Senator Hugh Scott and 
Representative Leslie C. Arends following 
Republican leadership meeting. 


Released April 24, 1970 


Press conference of Bruce K. MacLaury, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of the Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs, on additional pledges of 
commercial banks, life insurance com- 
panies, and pension fund trustees to in- 
crease commitments for residential mort- 
gages. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 
NOTE: No nominations were submitted to the 


Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved April 17, 1970 


©. Fen csiameseusanad Private Law 91-83 
An Act to confer United States citizenship 
posthumously upon Lance Corporal Andre 
L. Knoppert. 

Ge Fits ccininenticeeenaciend Public Law 91-233 
An Act to amend the Agricultural Act of 
1949 with regard to the use of dairy prod- 
ucts, and for other purposes. 


Approved April 23, 1970 


WER: Weise eesundsckss Public Law 91-234 
An Act to amend the Railway Labor Act in 
order to change the number of carrier rep- 
resentatives and labor organization repre- 
sentatives on the National Railroad Ad- 
justment Board, and for other purposes. 


Approved April 24, 1970 


ee ee Public Law 91-235 
An Act to provide that, for the purposes 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, in- 
dividuals who were illegally detained dur- 
ing 1968 by the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea shall be treated as 
serving in a combat zone. 
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